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ALetter from the Publisher 


ith the air-traffic controllers’ strike causing flight delays 
and cancellations at airports across the country, TIME cor- 
respondents assigned to the story found being in the right place 


at the right time more crucial 
than ever. Shortly after the 
strike was announced, Corre- 
spondent Madeleine Nash 
was at Chicago’s O'Hare Air- 
port to assess the situation 
with passengers and air-traf- 
fic supervisors who remained 
at work. On the day of the 
strikers’ return-to-work dead- 
line, Boston Correspondent 
John Yang drove to Hollis, 
N.H., where he witnessed a 
rally by two local chapters of 
the Professional Air Traffic 


Controllers Organization. Nash atChicago’s O’Hare Airport 


Says Yang: “Their singing and 


the Administration would take a hard line. But it was only when 
we watched Reagan making his statement in the Rose Garden 
that we understood how hard a line it would be.” In Los An- 
geles, Bureau Chief Benjamin Cate charted industry reaction as 
he ate an economy-class lunch at the desk of Continental Air- 
lines President George A. Warde. Meanwhile, Photographer 


MARE POKEMPNER 
y 


cheering erupted into a frenzied roar at the 11 a.m. deadline.” 
While Washington Correspondent Gary Lee interviewed 


——-” = 
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- PATCO Leader Robert Poli, White House Correspondent Lau- 
| rence Barrett monitored Government strategy on the strike by 
interviewing Administration officials, including Secretary of 
Transportation Drew Lewis. Says Barrett: “We had known that 





Yang in New Hampshire 


sttvewansee Jim Collison got his film from 


Los Angeles to New York 
City, while it was still fresh, by 
packing it on a plane full of 
flowers and tomatoes headed 


- for Manhattan. 


The exclusive photo- 
graphs that accompany this 
week’s report on the state din- 
ner for Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat were equally in- 
genious. To get a candid pic- 
ture of President Reagan's 
toast without creating a dis- 
traction, Photographer Den- 
nis Brack placed two cameras 
inside soundproofed planter 


boxes that had holes in the sides and then tripped them by infra- 
red beams from across the room. In Brack’s case, being in the 
“wrong” place at the right time was the perfect solution. 


QR negere 





Cover: Photograph by Neil Leifer. 
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Cover: President Rea- 
gan throws the book at 
the nation’s air con- 
trollers, who fly off in 
a rage and launch an 
illegal strike over is- 
sues of pay and job 
stress. Some people 
and businesses are 
hurt, but most just 
wing it. See NATION, 





25 
Nation: Reagan meets 
with Sadat, then be- 


} ginsa long vacation 


before facing the so- 


cial and foreign issues 


left on his agenda. 
>» Making amends for 


| the internment camps 


in World War II. 
> The strange death 
ofa veterinarian. 














Poland: A showdown 
ends in Warsaw, but 
new protests spread 
across the country as 
the food shortage 
worsens. The govern- 
ment names an emer- 
gency task force, but 
Solidarity demands 
tadical economic re- 
forms. See WORLD 





American Scene 
After an experiment 
with “city scouting,” 
the Boy Scouts are 
back where they be- 
long, under the stars 
and tall pines. 


71 

Living 

Fashion accessories 
are now aglow with 
metallic finishes from 
bronze to pewter, and 
all that glitters, it 
seems, is sold. 
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World 

The ordeal of LR.A. 
hunger strikers. » Is- 
rael's shaky new gov- 
ernment. > Palestin- 
ians plot to kill 
Anwar Sadat. 


72 

Art 

More than a cham- 
pion and chronicler of 
Indians, George Cat- 
lin is seen in a Wash- 
ington show asa finer 
painter than he knew. 


Religion 

After a long bout of 
fever and gloomy 
speculation, some 
good news about the 
Pope’s successful sec- 
ond operation 


74 

Sport 

It’s springtime in Au- 
gust as club owners 
vote to split the sea- 
son, a trick or treat 
that will last until 
Halloween. 


63 

Medicine 

The overuse of antibi- 
otics reduces the ef- 
fectiveness of the mir- 
acle drugs and fuels a 
drive by doctors for 
tighter controls. 


78 

Books 

After 20 years, North 
America gets a trans- 
lation of Ernesto 
Sdbato’s On Heroes 
and Tombs, a novel of 
Argentina in the "50s. 


63 

Press 

The Philadelphia 
Bulletin announces 
that it must soon shut 
down unless its 
unions will agree to 
large cutbacks. 


86 

Essay 

Once a summer thing, 
America’s yen for cul- 
tural cotton candies 
has become a year- 
round craving for 
schlock. 


64 

Economy & Business 
Mortgage rates are 
climbing, and the 
price of homes starts 
to tumble. » Du Pont 
triumphs in its Cono- 
co bid 


4 Letters 
51 People 
52 Science 
54 Behavior 
68 Cinema 
68 Milestones 
76 Theater 
85 Show Business 
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There’s nothing funny about the 
way Soloflex can develop your body. 
In your own home or apartment. 

Soloflex is the body building 
machine that’s so ingenious it’s 
patented. Anything you can do 
on health club equipment you can 
do on Soloflex. 

You decide how far you want to 
go. Soloflex will pump up your 
muscles as big as you want them, 
where you want them. 

You can outmuscle your old 
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Cost of Arms 


To the Editors 

After reading the cover story “How 
to Spend a Trillion” [July 27], one can 
hardly avoid a feeling of disquiet consid- 
ering the accounts of manpower shortag- 
es, equipment failures, indecision about 


fulfill military needs. At least we now have 
an Administration ready to address the 
| problem realistically 





Warren E. Upton 
Munhall, Pa 


Sophisticated weaponry aside, the 
most potent weapon in our nation’s ar- 
senal could well be the one designed to 
see that we get the most for our trillion: 
“Cap the Knife.” 

Jack Pope 
San Francisco 





Congratulations on an excellent cov- 
er story on defense. It focused on the 
real issues and portrayed the decisions 

as the complicated matters of policy that 

they are, rather than simply budgetary 
questions. 

Gary Hart 

U.S. Senator, Colorado 

Washington, D.C 


I strongly support military expendi- 
tures for conventional weapons as well as 
for upgrading our officer and enlisted cad- 
res. But I am against our generals’ spend- 
ing astronomical funds on hardware, such 
as the MX missile, which our troops can’t 
even use properly 

William D. Cramer 
Burns, Ore 


Even the firmest believer in the bal- 
ance of power theory would wonder if 
peace could perhaps be more easily al- 
tained by channeling the energy required 
to formulate a complex plan to spend $1.5 
trillion toward arms control rather than 
arms proliferation 





John M. Sherman 
Floyd, Va 


future weapons and industry's inability to | 


| McCloskey’s Stand 





Since your story raises once again the 
specter of peacetime conscription, it is im- 
portant to understand that when men are 
drafted in peacetime, it is to train them 
to be prepared to defend their homes in 
the event of a war; nothing more. I be- 
lieve that most Americans do not object 
to this concept. Subsequently, any future 
draft law should have a proviso specif- 
ically stating that draftees will not be as- 
signed to duty outside the continental U.S 
unless the Congress declares that a state 
of war exists. 

What Americans fear more than any- 
thing else is a repeat of Viet Nam. This 
proposal would effectively eliminate such 





a possibility, while ensuring that our | 


nation is adequately prepared for a gen- 
uine defense emergency. Our volunteer 
forces would then be available to man the 
outposts 
William J. Abbott 
Oyster Bay, N.Y 


The MX is an environmental issue 
and not a question of defense. The desert 
environment of Utah is too fragile to ab- 
sorb the kind of abuse it gets from being 
the Government's nuclear-waste dump 
How can the nation permit a state with 
five national parks to become the coun- 
try’s outhouse? 

Thomas E. Clyde 
Salt Lake City 


I commend you for your article “An 
Army of Self-Helpers on NATO's Front 
Line” [July 27]. I have visited the facil- 
ities in Germany and am appalled by the 
poor conditions our soldiers must endure 
As a result of hearings on the quality of 
military life, the Appropriations Military 
Construction Subcommittee has recom- 
mended a billion-dollar NATO construc- 
tion program for next year 

The deteriorated condition of our fa- 
cilities in Europe is inconsistent with our 
commitments there. It is time to accept 
our responsibilities to American service- 
men and servicewomen overseas by pro- 
viding decent, even attractive, working 
and living conditions. 

Ralph Regula 
Representative, 16th District, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 


At last a courageous Congressman, 
Paul McCloskey, has openly drawn at- 
tention to the overbearing pro-Israel 
lobby in this country {Questioning the Is- 
raeli Lobby,” July 27]. The merest pro- 
test always draws unfair cries of anti-Sem- 
itism. Let us restructure our priorities so 
that we put the interests of America ahead 
of the concerns of this or that pressure 
group 

Sarah Montoya 
Monterey Park, Calif. 


Let's be done with this nonsense about 


“the Jewish community in America.” | 


| 
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Is America ready for the year 2000? 


What will the year 2000 be like? dence on foreign sources? energy future with Amoco?’ ask 
Will you be living in a house Or will there be new, efficient | your Amoco dealer. Or write, 
or an apartment? What kind of energy sources that make us AMOCO — 3705, Box 5910A, 
fuel will heat and cool your dependent only on ourselves? Chicago, Illinois G(O680. 

home? What kind of inventions The answers to questions like 

will you be using then that these are in the booklet inserted : 

haven't been created yet? Most in this magazine. It discusses in @. 

important, how will we fuel plain terms the decisions we Matar. 

the growth that's almost sure = can make now, as a nation, that (AMIOCO) 

to take place in every part will help insure a bright,com- Wa] 

of American life? Will we be fortable future for all of us. For 

using the same fuels as we are additional copies of “The Year YOu expect more 
today? With the same depen- 2000...A look into America’s from a leader 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Letters | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health There isn't any. American Jews are as di- 


vided—probably more so—about every- 
thing. including politics and religion, as 
any other alleged group. Congressman 
McCloskey might be instructed to learn 
that there are Jews in this country who 
are anti-Israel 









Donald L. Fine 
New York City 






Congressman McCloskey ts unfair in 
his assertions about the influence of the Is- 
raeli lobby. Is the Israeli lobby any more 
powerful than the N.R.A. on gun control 
or the A.M.A. on national health insur 
ance? It is disconcerting that McCloskey 
questions the influence of Jewish citizens 
rather than the validity of their cause 


David B. Mille: 


flexandria, Va 















Superduper Condos 

Your article “For $11 Mil, Xanadu 
with a Rolls” [July 27] may stir the envy 
of some of your readers. But it will also 
stimulate many more of them to ask: Is 
this kind of luxury desirable in a nation 
that cannot afford to provide Social Se 
curity, food stamps, decent housing and 
education for millions of its people who 
are in need? 














i/fred E. Davidson 
Pai is 











Death of a Twin 


All of the letters [July 20] regarding 
“Death of a Twin” opposed that mar- 
velous operation. Not one expressed sym- 
pathy for the mother who chose to abort 
the twin with Down’s syndrome. It is 
easy to be pious. idealistic or shocked at 
the solution to someone else’s problem 
But what is so wonderful about know- 
ingly bringing a retarded child into the 
world? It is a blessing to the infant not 
to do so 

R.G. Clark 
Burlingame, Calif. 


| As a registered nurse. I have seen 
too many Down's syndrome children un- 
dergo painful and traumatic surgery for 
serious congenital heart defects. The in- 
cidence of chronic leukemia in these 
youngsters is far greater than that of nor- 
mal children, and they are also always 
mentally retarded. often severely. In ad- 
dition. the guilt and financial burden 
often decimates the family. I applaud 
the courage of the mother who chose to 
let her healthy son walk alone 

| Barbara S. Ventura 
Tuckahoe, N_Y. 





Women have a responsibility to do 
everything in their power to produce 
healthy children. We should not be con- 
demned for trying to live up to that re- 
sponsibility. Had the results of my own 


amniocentesis indicated Down's syn- 


drome. I would have made the same 
decision 
Sharon Freeman 
Howell, Mich 
Treating the Curse 


Thank you for your article “Coping 
with Eve's Curse” [July 27). I've suffered 
for ten years with menstrual pain, and 
let me assure you, it’s not just a figment 
of my imagination. Ironically, some of the 
most unsympathetic responses I’ve heard 
have been from other women; from the 
high school nurse who offered me a pep- 
permint, to the nurse at the hospital emer- 
gency room who told me that I'd just have 
to wait until I had my first baby. She ad- 


| vised that then maybe the pain would sub- 





side. Simple acceptance of our complaints 
does help the mind. but it doesn’t ease 
the pain 
Jane C. Wright 
Charleston, S.C. 


Flies in the Fruit 

Governor Brown did not have to agree 
to aerial spraying in trying to thwart 
the Mediterranean fruit fly [July 27]. As 
the 1981 edition of the Farmers’ AI- 
manac specifically points out, “Scientists 
have discovered that the mating call of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly has exactly 
the same frequency as lower F-sharp on 








1 


the harmonica.” All the good Governor 
needs is a harmonica and an amplifier. 

Ray A. Geiger, Editor 

Farmers’ Almanac 

Lewiston, Me. 


If Jerry Brown had not treated the 
Medfly as an endangered species. we 
wouldn't have it today 

Averill Q. Mix 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Ode to Henry’s Wives 

In your article about the Church of 
England’s new divorce policy [July 20]. 
you mentioned the marital career of 
Henry VIII and footnoted the fates 
of his six wives. To keep their stories 
straight, we Americans might try remem- 
bering a simple rhyme taught to British 
schoolchildren 


Divorced, beheaded, died, 
Divorced, beheaded, survived. 


You are left on your own, however, when 

it comes to reciting their names. Perhaps 

“Kate, Anne, Jane: Anne, two Kates 
again”? 

Mark R. Horowitz 

Chicago 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 











“Puerto Ricanwhite rum 


makes the best screwdriver. 

































“Better than gin. Better than 
vodka. That's why so many 
people are switching to our 
Puerto Rican white rum? 


Luis Soto, film director and 
] ] 
his wife, Laura Mola, lawye7 


It's happening in beach houses, 
yenthouses, ski houses and town 
10uses. Everywhere you look, white 
rum from Puerto Rico is being used 
instead of gin or vodka. In screw- 
drivers, Bloody Marys, mixed with 
tonic, soda or on the rocks. 

The reason? Puerto Rican white 
rum has a smoothness that gin or 
vodka can't match. Rum from 
Puerto Rico, by law, is aged fora 
full year. And when it comes to 
smoothness, aging is the name of 
the game 


Make sure the rum is from 


Puerto Rico. Great rum has 

been made in Puerto Rico for almost 

five centuries. Our specialized skills 

and dedication have produced 

rums of exceptional bine and 

purity. No wonder over 88% of the 

rum sold in this country comes 
from Puerto Rico 

' 


RUMS OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Aged for smoothness and taste. 











American Scene 





In Virginia: The Boy Scouts Encamp 


hey have gathered from all over the 

country on this dusty plain of Fort 
A.P. Hill in Virginia, some 90 miles south 
of Washington. There are flags, and the 
sound of whistles and bugles, and the ex- 
uberant cries of young voices, chanting 
as they march by. This is the tenth na- 
tional jamboree of the Boy Scouts of 


| America, and 32,000 youngsters have 


camped among the tall pines, like an army 
taking its rest after a string of victories. 
In these historic woods, where the 


| American Revolutionary Army under 
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George Washington prepared for the Bat- 
tle of Yorktown in 1781, the Scouts reflect 
a profile of young America, the face of its 
future. A Scout is white or black, Hispan- 
ic or Asian. He is not poor. He could be 
called the son of America’s middle class. 
Guided by his parents and his own in- 
stincts, a boy becomes a Scout because he 
senses that it will help him to grow up. He 
does not beat his chest with pride. But he 
cheers loudly whenever his troop or his 
home state is mentioned over the p.a. sys- 
tem. He is glad to belong to something 
outside his family, and his family is glad 
too, spending about $485 to send him here. 

During the 1970s, Scouting seemed 
embarrassed by its old-fashioned ways. It 
tried to go modern, moving away from 
the outdoor skills stressed by Lieut. Gen- 
eral Robert Baden-Powell, hero of the 
Boer War, when he founded the British 
Boy Scouts at Brownsea Island in 1907. 

A Scout handbook issued in 1972 em- 
phasized getting along in cities—and 
never once mentioned campfires. With its 
purpose obscured, the Scouts lost 
2 million members over a six-year 
period, Last year a new handbook 
was published, restating the foun- 
der’s enthusiasm for the outdoors. 
Membership began to grow again, 
and this year’s jamboree was seen as 
an opportunity to show the world 
that Scouting was back where it be- 
longed, under the stars. 

“It was wrong when the Scout- 
ing movement turned away from 
the outdoors,” says Scoutmaster Ir- 
vin Graybill of Middleburg, Pa. “A 
Scout learns self-improvement and 
self-confidence when he’s out in the 
woods, away from home, with his 
buddies depending upon him. 
There will be times when he miss- 
es the comforts of home, but he 
won't quit and cry. His ability to 
prove he’s ready takes hold and be- 
comes part of his character.” 

Wearing red berets or khaki 
forage caps emblazoned with but- 
tons, Scout knives dangling from 
every webbed belt, the youngsters 
here plunge into seven days of 
whirlwind activity. They compete 





in a wilderness decathlon, pitch horse- 


| shoes, brand leather, play soccer and Fris- 








bee, build a bridge without any rope, set 
up a tent blindfolded, run an obstacle 
course with arms tied, fish, canoe, raft, 
fire air rifles on a marksmanship range. 
They learn new skills like archery and 
electronic pathfinding, using two-way and 
directional radios. The jamboree song 
puts it best: “We're marching together, 
while doing our thing, a Scout on my left, 
a Scout on my right—the thousands of 
Scouts are a wonderful sight.” 

Even though they came from 50 states 
and 28 foreign countries, the Scouts 
camped on this 76,086-acre Army reser- 
vation have no trouble striking up friend- 
ships. Right from the start, their common 
experience produces a camaraderie as 
thick as campfire smoke. “Even in Tex- 
as, where we do things big, you couldn't 
do things better than the first night,” says 
Houston Scout Chris Watson, 15. “We all 
marched to the amphitheater, and we 
were under the sky. The stars were com- 
ing out. We began talking and singing. I 
tell you, there was a glow all over the 
place, and I felt it inside me too. When I 
looked around and saw all those flash- 
bulbs popping and kids taking pictures, 
it was like seeing fireflies all over the 
place. I was proud to be part of it, really 
proud. It’s something I won't forget.” 

Much of the art of making friends is 
concentrated in patch swapping, a sin- 
gular ritualistic encounter. On towels and 
blankets all over the campsite, patches are 
displayed and haggled over like items in 


A Scout from Texas rustles up some red-hot chow 


| a Cairo bazaar. Value is determined by 








color, design and availability; among the 
most prized are patches that were discon- 
tinued because of defects in their man- 
ufacture. No money is exchanged. Money, 
after all, is not the point. Says Scott Sip- 
pel, 14, of Houston: “You improve your 
collection. You get a Scout’s address and 
you write him. You become pals.” 


| rreasaa is open here, even natural. 
although its military trappings are 
somewhat muted. From a booth on the 
main street, which has the bustle ofa fron- 
tier town, Green Berets offer classes in 
first aid, At an Air Force exhibit near by, 
Scouts watch a ten-minute film about 
B-52s and climb into a cockpit for a sim- 
ulated flight. The National Rifle Associ- 
ation, which has mounted a nationwide 
campaign against gun controls, is less sub- 
tle: a Scout learns how to shoot and how 
to cook the game he kills. More popular 
are lessons in how to pan for gold 
“There's nothing dopey about trying it,” 
says Frank Gallagher, 15, of State College. 
Pa. “I know a kid who did it in North Car- 
olina and got himself $45 worth.” 

The pressures of growing up can be 
seen here, but they are not obvious. The 
Scouts are so independent and purposeful 
that it’s easy to forget how young they are 
That realization comes rushing back at 
the sight of two dozen boys storming a pay 
phone to call home. But the future doesn’t 
seem to scare them. Scouting is partly to 


| credit: it makes life a shared adventure 
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“You feel you're not alone when you are a 
Scout,” says Mike Byrnshire, 15, of 
Vinita, Okla. “You've got friends 
everywhere. It’s a brotherhood.” 
For some of the older Scouts, 


sage, a time to leave Scouting for 
other challenges: finishing high 
school, getting into college, finding 
a job. Chances are that they will be 
better prepared than many of their 
peers. One of those moving on is 
Ken McGagh, 17, of Weston, Mass 
“Being a Scout, you finally begin to 
feel like you're able to stand on your 
own two feet,” he says. “You know 
how to hike, set up a camp. You get 
so you understand what self-confi- 


talk to adults until I became a Scout 
Now I know how to talk at meetings 
of adults, which is certainly useful 
for anybody.” Especially for young 
McGagh, since he hopes to be a 
lawyer 

The jamboree provides an op- 
portunity to test philosophical out- 
looks, or lack of them. Here boys 
talk to their peers in a spirit that 
combines honesty with trust. Sitting 


this jamboree marks a rite of pas- | 








dence means. I hadn't been able to | 
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American Scene 


around fires or lying in their tents, they 
wonder what the year 2000 will be like, 
and whether there will be colonies in 
space and room for settlers and pioneers 
They find solace in the presence of others 
their age who have not yet tried marijuana 
—or listen spellbound to a youngster who 
claims he has. They display as much in- 


terest in girls as anyone else their age, and | 


so they ponder the mysteries of love. A few 
wise guys have smuggled in copies of the 
latest Playboy, and these are assiduously 
examined under blankets by flashlight 
There are also home-town girlfriends who 
arrive for a weekend visit, with chaper- 
ones, of course; as one is guided around the 
encampment by the lucky boy she has 
come to see, Scouts not so fortunate 


‘A Jes 


Telephoning the folks back home 


exchange looks of anguish and envy 
At night, with tent flaps open and 





the light of campfires flickering beneath 
the towering dark trees, a harmonica | 
plays a mournful country-and-western air 
and young voices hum along. Guitars 
and a drum join in, changing the mel- 
ody. “The corn is as high as an el- 
ephant’s eye,” the Scouts sing, none | 
louder than a large contingent from Okla- 
homa. Their voices seem to reach the 
tops of the trees. If there are doubts 
about the move away from city Scout- 
ing, they pass into the night. “Sure, 


| kids today are different,” says Scoutmas- 


ter Arthur Ferraro, 64, of Westerly, R.I 
“But you get them out in the woods, 
they understand what survival means 
That hasn’t changed.” Fires are doused 
smoke rises in mute silence, the vast 
camp falls quiet to the sound of a bu- 
—By Dean Brelis 








relationship 


Friendliness is the 
highest peak of love. 
Don't be attached 

to anything~ 

live, 

live totally, 

live lovingly 

but don’t possess, 
don’t dominate 

and don’t allow anybody 
to possess 

or dominate you. 
Very rare 

and few people 

rise to the level of 
human love. 

Human love is 
friendship, 

animal love is 
possessiveness. 
Animal love 

reduces the other 

to a thing, 

to a commodity; 
human love 

raises the other, 
helps the other 

to come to 

their flowering. 

It does not use 

the other as a means, 
it respects the other 
as an end unto themselves. 
It is pure 

friendship. 


Bhagwan 
Shree Rajneesh 
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GMAC LOWERS 
FINANCING RATE TO 


13.8 


ON AUGUST DELIVERIES OF 
CHEVROLETS - PONTIACS - OLDSMOBILES 


PLUS 
CHEVROLET AND GMC LIGHT-DUTY TRUCKS. 
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RATE 








This can result in a savings of 
hundreds of dollars to you: 


Here's the best news you've seen in months. GMAC and your participating 
GM dealer are now offering GMAC financing at only 13.8%. 

That's right! You can finance any new General Motors car--or light-duty 
truck, including vans--delivered in August at just 13.8%. And this means big 
savings to you. 

Your participating GM dealer is ready now to offer you this new 
13.8% financing rate on all new GM cars, including the new Chevrolet Cavalier, 
Pontiac J2000 and Cimarron by Cadillac. 

| So see your GM dealer today and pick out that new General Motors car, 
light-duty truck or van that you've been waiting to buy. 
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INTRODUCING 
IT LETS US HANDLE 
BY HANDLING 


America moves 106 billion pieces of 
mail a year, and the volume is growing. 
That’s not surprising when you consider 
that the New York Metropolitan area alone 
handles as much mail as all of England. Or 
that the largest weekly magazine didn't 
even exist 30 years ago. 

The fact is, we move 38 billion more 
pieces of mail a year than when we first 
introduced ZIP Codes back in 1963. Three 
years of intensive investigation showed that 
a better way to handle all this mail was to 
handle it less. In other words, automate. 
And to make the best use of automation, 
we'll soon be asking you to add four more 
numbers to your current ZIP Codes. 


The current ZIP Code in an address 
identifies a particular Post Office. That's all. 
By adding four more numbers, we can fur- 
ther pin-point mail delivery and make ZIP 





Codes incredibly precise. That allows us to 
make greater use of the latest technology, 
using optical character readers and bar 
code readers to automate sorting the mail. 
(Down to a specific letter carrier or individ- 
ual company.) Automating our sorting 


50926 - 9237 





process lets us reduce handling tremen- 
dously, which will enable our postal work- 
ers to achieve a substantial increase in 
efficiency. 

And since labor costs account for 85¢ 
out of every dollar we spend, the savings 
should be significant. (Even though we've 
reduced the work force through attrition by 
74,000 employees in the last 10 years, our 
current biweekly payroll is about half a bil- 
lion dollars.) In fact, we expect to reduce 
costs by $597 million the first full year this 
system is in complete use. 














ZIP PLUS 4. 


MORE MAIL 





IT LESS. 


WHAT'S IN IT FOR YOU? 


ZIP Plus 4 Codes will help us do a 
better job for less money. The accuracy, 
consistency, and efficiency of your mail 
delivery will go up, and the size and 
frequency of postage rate increases will 
go down. 

In fact, we'll even help businesses 
make up their cost of switching over to the 
new system. We've proposed a half-cent 
discount per First-Class letter or card for 
those who use ZIP Plus 4 in an acceptable 


format and mail in quantities of 500 or more. 


WE'LL HELP YOU GET STARTED. 


Our representatives are calling on 
computerized mailers now and offering 
sample tapes they can use to help them 
develop software for their computer pro- 
grams. Audited computer tapes of the 

entire national ZIP Plus 4 direc- 
tory are now available. 
_ Business and govern- 
ment agencies with 
unique codes, Post 

Office box holders, 
and business-reply permit 

~—" holders are being notified of 
their ZIP Plus 4 Codes. For mailers with 
non-computerized lists of 500 or more 
addresses, we will provide the additional 
ZIP Plus 4 Codes on request. 

Later, other businesses and house- 
holds will be notified by mail of their ZIP 





Plus 4 Codes and get ZIP Plus 4 stickers 
they can use to notify others. 

We’ll also have a special toll-free 800 
number people can call to get the new ZIP 
Plus 4 information. And printed state direc- 
tories will be available, too. 

For additional information, contact 
your Postmaster or Customer Service 
Representative. 


WE CAN’T DO IT WITHOUT YOU. 


We expect the new ZIP Plus 4 Codes to 
be as successful as the current ZIP Codes. 
And the current ZIP Codes are so widely ac- 
cepted, they're now on 97% of the mail. 

Use of ZIP Plus 4 is totally voluntary. In 
fact, William F. Bolger, our Postmaster 
General, says, “/f you don’t like it, you don't 
have to use it. The choice is yours.” 

We're currently handling around 380 
million pieces of mail every business day. 
And eighty percent of it comes from busi- 
ness and government. So you can see that 
your cooperation is really essential, if the 
new ZIP Plus 4 Codes are going to work. 
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Takeoff delays were long at New York's La Guardia as the strike began, but after a few days the skies turned friendlier 
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EVIN—@LACK STAR 


Turbulence in the Tower 


The controllers walk, the President hangs tough, and the planes (mostly) fly 


The fateful collision could 
have been foreseen by any 
air controller, without 
even a glance at the ghost- 
ly blips on his radarscope 
Like a Piper Cub lost in a 
thunderstorm, the tiny Professional Air 
Traffic Controllers Organization—repre- 
senting 85% of the 17,500 federal employ- 
ees who direct the nation’s air traffic 
veered wildly off course. It flew into a 
rage against its employer, launching an il- 
legal federal strike. An angry Ronald 
Reagan, revving up the full jumbo-jet 
power of the U.S. Government, deliber- 
ately bore down on the defiant union. The 
result was inevitable: the controllers 
crashed, the U.S. kept flying 
By week’s end some 5,100 of PATCO’s 
13,000 striking controllers, who earn an 
average of $33,000 a year, had been sent 
dismissal notices by the Federal Aviation 
Administration. Federal judges ordered 
U.S. marshals to haul five local union 
leaders off to jail for defying court injunc- 
tions against the strike. Some leaders were 
marched away in handcuffs and shackled 
from waist to feet in chains—standard 
procedure for a federal arrest—adding a 
note of high drama to the crackdown 
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Some 30 others were ruled in contempt of 
court and will be sentenced later. At the 
same time, federal judges levied fines 
against the union and its leaders that were 
piling up at the rate of more than $1 mil- 
lion for each day the strike continued. The 
union’s $3.5 million strike fund was fro- 
zen. PATCO was, in effect, broke 


Reagan warning that strikers would be fired 





Neither the strike nor the resulting 
mass firings crippled the nation’s vital air 
transportation network, though in some 
areas and selected sectors of the economy 
the impact was palpable. After a confused 
first day of jammed air terminals, exten- 
sive flight cancellations and runway waits 
of up to two hours before takeoff, the FAA’s 
long-prepared contingency plans rapidly 


pushed the movement of aircraft back to- 


ward normal. As the strike wore on, the 
percentage of airline flights operating as 
scheduled showed overall improvement 
Monday, 65%; Tuesday, 67%; Wednes- 
day, 72%; Thursday, 83% 

At first, airport and bus ticket coun- 
ters were thronged. Amtrak switchboards 
were jammed. Rental car firms found few- 
er customers at their airport counters, 
while at their downtown offices in large 
cities, fearful air travelers queued up for 
wheels. International passengers had lit- 
tle choice but to wait out available flights, 
sometimes camping overnight in termi- 
nals. Businessmen turned to corporate 
and charter aircraft, which was not al- 
ways an improvement; under the FAA’s 
contingency plans, such planes had a low- 
er priority than the scheduled carriers 
But as the week progressed, even the re- 





The starship Enterprise? No, the control center at O'Hare Airport, where the nation’s heaviest traffic keeps radarscopes glowing 


duced number of flights held more capac- 
ity than the fewer passengers could fill 
rhe airport crowds vanished, counter ser- 
vice notably improved. Said Traveler Bob 
Barnett of Santa Monica, Calif: “The 
L.A. airport was about as mellow as I’ve 
seen itin 15 years.’ 

At week’s end the FAA ordered the na- 
tion’s 22 largest airports to cut scheduled 
flights back to 50% for at least a month 
in order to reduce any delays and ensure 
safety. The agency also announced plans 
to triple the number of new air control- 
lers it trains, currently 1,800 a year, and 
began accepting applications for the jobs 
once held by the fired PATCO strikers. In 
New York City alone, 1,763 people signed 
up in the first five hours. The Govern- 
ment was preparing to fly without PATCO 
forever. Declared a confident Transpor- 
tation Secretary Drew Lewis, who pilot- 
ed that strike-breaking course under close 
White House supervision: “To all intents 
and purposes, the strike is over. Our con- 
cern is to rebuild the system 

Some 3,000 supervisors and 2,000 
nonstriking or nonunion controllers were 
manning the tow:rs and radar centers 
that monitor U.S. air flights. A backup 
force of some 500 military controllers 
out of an available pool of 10,000, rushed 
to major air They began study- 
ing civilian control procedures, and would 
begin to take up shifts this week if need- 
ed. Up to 700 military controllers can 
be reassigned to civilian posts with only 
a minimal effect or operations; 
if the FAA in 700, se 
lective cutbacks in military flights would 
be required 


centers 


military 





more 


needed 
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The strikers, as stubborn and high- 
spirited a bunch as ever hit the bricks, 
did not, of course, concede defeat. Despite 
the overwhelming Government pressure 
they continued to picket airports from 
LGA (La Guardia) to LAX (Los Angeles 
International), rallying behind their 
bearded, owlish-looking president Robert 
E. Poli in an unusual show of solidarity 
Poli, 44, a former controller himself, 
called the Administration’s actions “the 
most blatant form of union-busting I have 
ever seen.” Vowed he: “It will not end 
the strike.” 

The controllers predicted that the air 
system cannot survive long without them 
and that the fines and firings, which do 
not become final until a lengthy civil ser- 


PATCO's Poli at press conference 
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vice appeals process is completed, will be 
lifted once this becomes apparent. Mean- 
while, as Air Controller Eric Sletten said 
on a picket line at Miami International 
Airport: “Reagan's hard line is just hard- 
ening our line.” 

That seemed to be true. The union's 
abrupt walkout and the Administration's 
swift retaliation had left neither side any 
face-saving way to resume negotiations 
particularly since the Government con- 
sidered the bulk of PATCO’s constituency 
no longer strikers but simply among the 
unemployed. The FAA even took steps to 
decertify PATCO as the legal bargaining 
agent for the controllers. Justifiably con- 
fident that public opinion was solidly on 
his side and still basking in his legislative 
triumphs on Capitol Hill, the President 
massed a historic show of force against 
the first labor union to challenge his Ad 
ministrauion directly. Ironically, PATCO 
had been one of the few unions to sup- 
port him for election last fall 

Reagan's tough reaction to the strike 
was reminiscent of Franklin D. Roose 
velt’s wartime order to draft striking coal 
miners in 1943, then to have the Gov- 
ernment seize and operate the 
When rail unions struck that same year 
Roosevelt put War Department in 
charge of the railroads. Harry Truman 
sound coal mines 


mines 
the 


similarly ordered strike-t 
seized in 1946, railroads in 1950 and steel 
mills in 1952. Richard Nixon in 1970 sent 


military troops into post offices where fed 





eral employees had illegally left their jobs 
Sull, taking on 
quite as diffict 


railroad and 


the controllers was not 





It as facing down coal, steel 


who have 





postal workers 
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Optimistic passengers trying to beat the start of the walkout by queuing 


far more members and political clout than 
does PATCO.* 

Actually, Reagan had wanted to move 
even faster against the air controllers, but 
was restrained by his aides. The Presi- 
dent’s impulse on the day before the strike 
was to warn that all the strikers would 
be fired. His advisers suggested that since 
the walkout had not begun, such a state- 
ment would be both provocative and pre- 
mature. Secretary Lewis, who found the 
controllers dangerously “whipped up,” 
cautioned: “It could have given them a 
point to rally behind—that we were us- 
ing a pretty big gun to force them to sign.” 





eagan checked his anger and held 
his fire until after the strike was 
under way on Monday morning 
Summoning reporters and pho- 
tographers to the White House Rose Gar- 
den, he read a gently phrased statement 
“IT respect the right of workers in the pri- 
vate sector to strike,” he said. “Indeed, 
as president of my own union, I led the 
first strike ever called by that union [the 
Screen Actors Guild, 1959].” But Gov- 
ernment, he said, “has to provide with- 
out interruption the protective services 
which are Government's reason for be- 
ing.” He noted that Congress (in 1947) 
passed a law forbidding strikes by Gov- 
ernment employees. He read aloud the 
nonstrike oath that each air controller, 
and indeed any federal employee, must 
sign upon hiring, and said of the strik- 
ers: “They are in violation of the law, 
and if they do not report for work with- 
in 48 hours, they have forfeited their 
jobs and will be terminated.” 
While forceful, the President was not 


*Calvin Coolidge, whose picture decorates the Rea- 
gan Cabinet room, earned a national reputation as 
Massachusetts Governor in 1919 for breaking a Bos- 
ton police strike. But as President, Coolidge declined 
to take on striking coal miners in 1927 
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vindictive. “Dammit,” he said privately 
to his aides, including Chief of Staff James 
Baker and Counsellor Ed Meese, “the law 
is the law, and the law says they can’t 
strike. By striking they've quit their jobs.” 
Later, Reagan noted publicly that the air 
controllers were “fine people,” and add- 
ed: “I do feel badly. I take no joy in this 
Phere is just no other choice 

Though Reagan seemed to be taking 
a safe and popular course in facing down 
the controllers, failure to do so could have 
been costly. For one thing, other federal 


up for flights at crowded Los Angeles International Airport 





unions—most of them quite small, but a 
few, including the postal workers, strong 
and increasingly restive—were warily 
watching the Administration's attitude 
toward Government strikers. Said one 
Reagan aide, drawing a rather far-fetched 
analogy: “If you cave in to a group like 
this, that has a stranglehold on public 
safety, what do you do, for example, when 
the Army wants to strike? It’s the same 
| thing.” The President also could not per- 
mit a strike to shut down the air industry 
| at a time when his entire economic re- 
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covery program is newly enacted and is 
about to take effect. 

But if the battle was primarily be- 
tween the President and the controllers, 
the genera! public was a much involved 
third party. An _ unsettling question 
formed in millions of minds: Just how safe 
are the skies when substitute controllers 
—and, eventually, military specialists un- 
familiar with generally heavier civilian air 
traffic—are manning the towers and 
scopes? In addition, how long could the 
supervisors stand the strain? 


ederal aviation experts—including 

Lewis, a lawyer and licensed pilot, 

and FAA Administrator Lynn 

Helms, former chairman of Piper 
Aircraft Corp. and an experienced test 
pilot—insisted that the system was as safe 
as ever. Noting that traffic was down at 
the nation’s airports, some airline pilots 
contended that this actually made flying 
less hazardous than before the strike. At 
busy airports, like Chicago’s O'Hare In- 
ternational, aircraft were required to stay 
20 miles behind another plane approach- 
ing a landing, rather than the usual five 
miles; planes taking off had to wait five 
minutes instead of the normal one min- 
ute or less before rolling down the run- 
way after another had left. 

The striking controllers, however, 
contend that the supervisors are gener- 
ally older men (in their mid-40s vs. mid- 
30s for rank-and-file controllers) who may 
have grown rusty at manning the scopes 
and who may tire once the initial exhil- 
aration of stepping into an emergency sit- 
uation wears off. Initially they were work- 
ing 12-hr. daily shifts vs. the controllers’ 
usual 40-hr. week. At week's end, Helms 
ordered that no control tower employee 
should work more than 48 hours a week. 
As for the military replacements, many 
of the strikers themselves first learned 
their trade in the service, typically dur- 
ing the Viet Nam era. Some contend that 
the shift to civilian duties was difficult for 
them. Said Poli, somewhat menacingly, 
about the fill-in system last week: “I 
hope that nothing happens.” But if it 
does, he suggested, “the Government is 
responsible.” : 

The argument scarcely returns the 
blood to the knuckles of those millions of 
airline passengers who are jittery about 
flying under the best of circumstances. 
TIME Correspondent Madeleine Nash, 
who has been following «ir-controller op- 
erations at Chicago’s O'Hare for several 
years, last week found a marked change 
in the mood of the pressure-packed tow- 
er crews 200 ft. above the runways, as 
well as in the darkened radar room 20 ft. 
underground: 

“There is a swaggering style, a ma- 
cho flair to O’Hare’s ace controllers. In 
near darkness, they hunch over their ra- 
darscopes like teen-age boys playing elec- 
tronic games. Their faces glow in the 
greenish-yellow light, as each sweep of the 
radar reveals a constantly changing con- 
figuration of planes. They have developed 
their own special mystique. They chain 
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smoke and drink countless cups of coffee 
while placating their upset stomachs with 
chalky Maalox tablets from the big glass 
candy jars that are standard in every con- 
trol room. 

“During a thunderstorm, the control- 
lers’ voices, while crisp and professional, 
take on a raw edge. Their instructions to 
pilots are shot out in staccato bursts with 
no pauses. As tension mounts, profanity 
flows like water—though the pilots do not 
hear it. They understate their shared 
fears. ‘Delta, is your heart beating as fast 
as mine?’ a controller will ask with his 
mike shut off. ‘C’mon, you turkey,’ anoth- 
er will say about a slow-responding air- 
craft. ‘Who's got Eastern?’ one controller 
will shout. “Let’s get him the hell out of 
there.” 

“Last week the swaggering kids were 
gone. In their place were gray-haired men 
wearing ties. There was a staff of 15 rath- 
er than the usual 24—and all but one was 
a supervisor. The atmosphere was more 
somber than usual. The pace was slower, 





lers make good money.” Blum’s base pay 
is $27,000 a year. 

Jealous of the pilots, fearful of being 
worn slowly down by the stresses and re- 
sponsibilities of their own task—yet proud 
of their skills and fascinated by the space- 
age gadgetry they have mastered—the 
controllers gradually came to the conclu- 
sion that they had been taken for grant- 
ed too long. The Government would have 
to be taught a lesson. 

The air controllers have long been un- 
happy about what they perceived as the 
sluggish pace at which the FAA supplied 
them the modern equipment needed to 
cope with increasingly crowded skies. 
They felt that nearly all their job-related 
complaints were being ignored by the FAA 
when they were represented by the Na- 
tional Association of Government Em- 
ployees, which included a myriad of other 
federal workers as well. The controllers 
broke away, forming PATCO in 1968, part- 
ly at the urging of F. Lee Bailey, the noted 
criminal lawyer, who is a pilot himself. 


B. AFFIDAVIT AS TO STRIKING AGAINST THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Iam not participating in any strike against the Government of the United States or any agency 


thereof, and I will not so participate while an employee of the Government of the United States or 





Part of the antistrike oath that every federal employee must sign 


Dear 


This is notice that I intend to remove you from your position 
of Air Traffic Control Specialist, GS-2152-13/5, $36,320 per 





Opening lines of dismissal letters sent to striking air controllers 





“I never thought it would come to this. I thought Reagan was bluffing.” 


with long pauses between spoken words. 
But even the supervisors could not resist 
breaking into joke-cracking tower talk. 
Referring to a pregnant female colleague 
handling departure control, one tempo- 
rary quipped: ‘I’ve told her we're keeping 
her till her pains are six minutes apart.’ ” 


asically, however, the controller's 

job is a lonely, stressful ordeal. He 

stares at his scope and gives in- 

structions to pilots, who, as ulti- 
mate commanders of their own aircraft, 
can ignore the advice. But responsibility 
for the lives of all those airborne s.o.b.s 
(souls on board, in controller lingo) weighs 
heavily. They see that constant burden as 
no less than that of the pilots aloft. Though 
the jobs are not all that comparable, many 
of the young controllers resent the higher 
pay (reaching $115,000) and greater pres- 
tige of the airline skippers. “You know 
how much pilots make,” said Striker Matt 
Blum, 26, as he picketed at O'Hare. 
“They're flying an airplane with 150 on 
board, and they're using automatic pilot. 
We're sitting at a scope working ten air- 
planes at once, with 150 people on each 
plane. We have more responsibility, and 
we spend more time working.” So why did 
Blum become a controller? “It looked like 
pinball machines in a penny arcade.” He 
adds, somewhat contrarily, “And control- 


PATCO’s first president was John Leyden, 
a New York controller who in the late 
60s had been honored by the FAA as its 
“controller of the year.” 

Complaining that airline traffic was 
up sharply while the number of control- 
lers was not, some 450 of them protested 
in June 1969 by staying home for two 
days, claiming to be sick. The FAA de- 
clared that PATCO had encouraged the 
sickout and that it would no longer rec- 
ognize the union. For three weeks in the 
spring of 1970, some 3,000 controllers 
claimed illness and stayed off the job. “We 
had no equipment—it was dangerous, 
dangerous,” recalls Carl Vaughn, 45, a 
Pittsburgh controller. “Little or no auto- 
mation had been introduced, and near 
misses were a common occurrence.” The 
FAA reacted by firing some 100 local 
PATCO leaders and temporarily suspend- 
ing most of the sickout participants. Still, 
the FAA seemed to get the controllers’ 
point; automated radar gear was gradu- 
ally installed at major centers. To regain 
certification as a bargaining unit, PATCO 
in 1971 formally pledged never again to 
encourage a work stoppage or engage in 
a strike. At the time, only about 3,000 con- 
trollers remained in the union. 

As air traffic continued to grow, so 
did the controllers’ concerns about stress 
and safety, and so did PATCO. By the mid- 
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bers—all but 2,000 of the entire staff of 
qualified FAA controllers, The union grew 
increasingly militant as rank-and-file 
members felt that each new contract 
failed to meet their same old demands 
for more reliable equipment, less gruel- 
ing shift schedules and more pay. 

A turning point came last year when 
both Leyden and the union’s longtime 
vice president, Poli, turned in resignations 
to PATCO’s executive committee in re- 
sponse to the mounting membership com- 
plaints. The board accepted Leyden’s, but 
not Poli's. Explained Controller Vaughn: 
“In Leyden’s day, there was no better 
union leader. But in the end he didn’t hang 
| tough. He didn’t want a strike. Poli stood 
| up to it all.” Added another controller: 
“Leyden had our hearts, but Poli under- 
Stands us.” 

Elevated to the presidency, Poli took 
his reputation as a militant seriously. A 





Federal Aviation Administrator Helms 


‘70s, the union had nearly 15,000 mem- 
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WAGES. Poli 
across-the-board annual increase for all 
controllers. Their pay now ranges from 
$20,462—the starting salary at some 100 
unhurried airports serving small cities 
—to $49,229. The wages increase with the 
difficulty of the job (starting pay at one 
of the busy “birdcages” near New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles is $37,000). On 
top of that, Poli wanted a twice-a-year, 
cost-of-living increase that would be 1% 
times the rate of inflation. The FAA of- 
fered a $4,000 wage hike, which would 
have included a $1,700 increase as part 
of the 4.8% raise given all federal em- 
ployees this year. 

WORK WEEK. Poli sought to cut the 
five-day 40-hr. week back to a four-day 
32-hr. schedule—a reduction the control- 
lers seem to want more than pay increas- 
es. While they apparently would not ac- 
cept a salary cut to compensate the 
Government for their reduced hours, most 





Secretary of Semmuetlial Lewis 








hearty eater and drinker, the 6-ft. 2-in. 
Pittsburgh native usually speaks calmly 
and always clearly. “I am not a ranter or 
a raver or a stomper,” he says. “I am frank 
and straightforward.” One critic calls him 
“a brash bastard,” while one follower con- 
| siders him “a helluva father figure.” Poli 
does not apologize for, in effect, pushing 
his friend Leyden aside. “We could see 
there might be cause to strike,” he ex- 
plains coolly. “I knew I would be ready 
for it, and John might not be.” 


ull, a strike seemed far from in- 
evitable when negotiations be- 
tween PATCO and the FAA began 
last February. Technically, the 
FAA is not like a private employer in such 
talks; anything it agreed to would have 
to be approved by Congress. Poli opened 
the bargaining by presenting 96 demands, 
a list the FAA’s Helms understandably dis- 
missed as excessive. Yet the union was 
truly serious about three of its concerns: 








“To all intents and | purposes, the strike is over. Our concern is to rebuild.” 


PATCO members see this issue as the key 
to lowering their on-the-job anxieties and 
enhancing safety. The Government at 
first refused to consider any shortened 
work week, fearing that similiar demands 
from other federal workers would start a 
budget-busting trend at a time of general 
spending cuts, 
RETIREMENT. Claiming that controllers 
burn out faster than other federal employ- 
ees, PATCO sought an earlier retirement 
age and higher pension benefits. At pres- 
ent a controller can retire with half pay 
at age 50 if he has worked for 20 years, 
and at any age after serving 25 years. Poli 
asked that retirement be permitted to any 
controller after 20 years of work and with 
75% of his base salary. The Government 
adamantly opposed this demand as con- 
trary to its entire drive to hold the line 
against future Government expenses. 
After neither side budged during 24 
months of fruitless talks, Poli said on May 
22 that his members would walk out a 


asked for a $10,000 


| PATCO negotiators considered hopelessly 











month later if there were no “acceptable” 
Government proposal by then. The Ad- 
ministration responded by sending Sec- 
retary Lewis to replace Helms, whom the 


rigid, as its chief bargainer. 


ust before the June 22 deadline, Lew- 

is offered a $40 million package of 

improvements. It included a 10% pay 

hike for controllers who also act as 
instructors, an increase in the pay 
differential for nighttime work to 20%, 
from the present 10%, and a guaranteed 
30-min. lunch period (controllers often 
munch sandwiches at their scopes when 
there is too much traffic for a break). Poli 
found the package insultingly stingy. 

Poli, however, knew he did not have 
80% of all controllers behind him to win 
a strike vote, as required by PATCO’s rules. 
After eleventh-hour dickering, he gained 
extra retraining benefits for medically dis- 
qualified controllers and time-and-a-half 
pay after 36 hours, though the work week 
remained at 40 hours. With that, PATCO 
negotiators called off the strike and put 
the settlement up for a vote. It was re- 
jected by 95% of PATCO’s members. 

When new talks began on July 31, 
PATCO negotiators claimed that they had 
reduced the cost of their demands from 
$1.1 billion to about $500 million. The 
FAA computed the union package at $681 
million—some 17 times the cost of the set- 
tlement Poli had provisionally accepted 
earlier. Poli, on the other hand, insisted 
that the federal negotiators “gave us an ul- 
timatum: take their original offer, which 
had been overwhelmingly rejected by our 
people, or leave it. We had no choice but 
to leave it.” After a final weekend in 
which both sides stubbornly repeated 
their frozen positions, the strike began. 

When the Administration reacted 
with its fine-and-fire-’em ultimatum, top 
Government officials fully expected at 
least half of the PATCO controllers to heed 
the warnings and return to work. But by 
weck’s end only 1,260 had gone back to 
their posts, while fully 80% of the PATCO 
members still were staying home. 

Their defiant stand in the face of the 
law, and in repudiation of their own em- 
ployee oaths, was a lonely one. As a strike 
of taxpayer-supported employees—and 
such relatively well-paid ones at that—it 
drew little public sympathy. One support- 
er was the American Civil Liberties 
Union, which declared that “the right to 
strike is a fundamental civil liberty and 
should not be denied to public employees 
any more than to private ones.” More sig- 
nificantly, organized labor around the 
world rallied behind PATCO, an AFL-CIO 
affiliate. Controllers in half a dozen coun- 
tries caused delays in flights to and from 
the U.S. At home, the support was mostly 
verbal. Accusing Reagan of “harsh and 
brutal overkill,” AFL-CIO President Lane 
Kirkland argued that every worker, indi- 
vidually and collectively, has the right to 
withhold his services. Said he: “You don’t 
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INTRODUCING THE __ 
SUBARU HILL-HOLDER. 
WHAT YOU ALWAYS 
NEEDED IN THE CLUTCH. 


You know that sinking feeling that can 
come over you when you stop on a hill 
with a standard shift automobile? 

Well, now, in a Subaru, you don’t 
have to hold your breath. With an > 
exclusive Subaru feature called Hill- 
Holder, your car won't roll backwards. 

Just depress the clutch and 
brake, and the Hill-Holder automati- 
cally engages. 

When your foot is removed from 
the brake, the car will not roll back- 
ward. 

In fact, it will remain motionless 
until the clutch is relecsed and the 
accelerator depressed to proceed up 
the hill. 

No drifting back, No white 
knuckles. No sweat. You no longer go 
downhill on your way uphill. 


SUBARU. 


NEXPENSIVE. AND BUILT 
TO STAY THAT WAY. 





€) SUBARU OF AMERICA, INC-“"1987 
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| Nation 
solve the problem by passing a law that | town with a few gallons of Kool-Aid.” 
says it’s illegal.” Despite a genuine spirit of cama- 


Kirkland led a caravan of top union | raderie, the picket lines were not with- 
officials, who were attending an AFL-CIO | out expressions of fear and even some 
executive council meeting in Chicago, to | criticism of Poli’s strategy. At New Jer- 
join cheering PATCO pickets at O'Hare. | sey’s huge Newark Airport, a controller 
The labor leaders included United Auto | with eight years experience said sadly, 
Workers President Douglas Fraser and | “I never thought it would come to this. 
| William Winpisinger, president of the | I thought Reagan was bluffing.” Poli, he 
machinists’ union that handles airline | said, should have taken the court in- 
baggage and services the big jets—duties | junctions banning the strike as a reason 
that, if stopped, could quickly ground | to surrender with honor. “He could have 
most of the planes. Winpisinger urged | said that he didn’t want to give the Fed- 
Reagan to stop “union busting” and to | eral Government an excuse to bust the 
“get rational and sit down to negotiate | union and that he was ordering us back 
an agreement.” under protest. I think he blew it.” Sandi 

Privately, however, the labor leaders | Engel, a controller at Illinois’ busy Au- 
were highly critical of Poli for calling an | rora center, is married to a union weld- 
unpopular strike with so little warning | er who opposes the strike. Says she: 
and without seeking the help or advice of | “Every morning he tells me, ‘What you're 
other veteran union strategists. The con- | doing is illegal. You're going to jail.’ ” 
trollers’ strike, conceded Fraser, “could Any doubts, however, seemed much 
do massive damage to the labor move- | in the minority. At a noisy PATCO rally 














Applicants for newly vacant controller jobs seek forms in Manhattan 
“Ican tell when he walks in the door that he’s had a bad day.” 


ment. That’s why PATCO should have | in Hollis, N.H.,* Controller Joe Gannon, 
talked to the AFL-CIO council.” The ma- | 39, noted the nonstrike oath he had tak- 
chinists were not crossing PATCO picket | en but observed: “I have a much higher 
lines, but at most airports they could get | oath. I could not bring myself to the po- 
to their jobs without doing so. If more | sition of handling all those aircraft under 
flights are curtailed by the strike, the ma- | the stresses I was being subjected to, 
chinists fear that airlines will cut back | knowing that I was affecting hundreds of 
their jobs. The Air Line Pilots Associa- | lives. I had a moral obligation.” Picket- 
tion, another AFL-CIO union, had not | ing at New York’s J.F.K. Airport, Pat 
joined the strike. Reflecting such inter- | Hagen, 36, said firmly: “Some of us may 
union strains, Winpisinger said that the | go to jail. I don’t think I'd be normal if I 
pilots could lose half their jobs, too, and | wasn’t frightened, but I’m not intimidat- 
added tartly: “They ought to be a little | ed. This union is tight, almost like a fam- 
bit more excited about it than us, since | ily.” Walking beside him was his own 
they make 2 times as much as we do.” family, Wife Diane and three children. 
Poli was also criticized by other union- | Said she: “I can tell when he walks in the 
ists for failing to try to explain the issues | door, by the slant of his shoulders and 
to members of Congress and for even re- | the way he’s holding his head, that he’s 
fusing the offer of a public relations firm | hada bad day.” 
to help him get his union’s story across to Almost unanimously, certainly wish- 
the public. Said one labor insider about 
Poli: “He may be a good traffic control- *Not all labor protests require a high decibel count, 
ler, but he is over his head as an admin- | Last week members of West Germany's Bavarian 
istrator and political strategist.” A former pegs oy oa struck in — = — _ = il 
PATCO official said acidly of Poli: “He’s | Gience, they simply walked through their parte 
taking his members on a trip to Jones- | mouthing their lyrics without making a sound 





the Administration’s plans to replace 
them will not work. Contended Controller 
Dick Holzhauer at an Oakland, Calif., ra- 
dar center: “If we hang together, I know 
they can’t run the system without us. 
| They’re going to want their pound of flesh, 
but they'll settle.” Asked Controller Rog- 
| er Hicks at Houston Intercontinental Air- 
port: “Where are they going to get 13,000 
controllers and train them before the 


They have to deal with us.” 


oth Secretary Lewis and the FAA’s 
Helms argue that the striking con- 
trollers can be safely replaced, 
though Lewis concedes that air 
traffic would have to be reduced from for- 
mer levels for as long as 21 months. Lewis 
claims that last week’s experience shows 
that, contrary to the controllers’ decade- 
old refrain, the 17,500-controller system 
is overstaffed, perhaps by as many as 


“| 3,000 workers. Another 3,000 supervisors 


as well as 2,000 nonstrikers were work- 
ing. Lewis would also close as many as 
60 small airport towers, freeing 1,000 con- 
trollers for other duty. These closings 
began last week. Thus, in the end, 7,500 
new controllers would have to be hired 
and trained. 

All that would take time, though Lew- 
is claimed that some 20,000 people have 
inquired about becoming controllers since 
the strike began. The FAA’s Oklahoma 
City training school was considering a tri- 
ple-shift, six-day weekly schedule in 
which it could produce more than 5,500 
graduates in a year, even allowing for the 
normal failure rate of 20%. 

Can the US. air-control system un- 
dergo nearly a complete change of staff 
and still function safely? The sheer mag- 
nitude of the undertaking would suggest 
not, at least for a while. Yet Jerome Le- 
derer, founder of the private Flight Safety 
Foundation and one of the nation’s most 
respected aerospace safety experts, is con- 
fident that it can. He warns, however, that 
all the operators of aircraft, from corpo- 
rate jets to jumbo airliners and giant cargo 
planes, must “not be permitted to over- 
load the system.” The FAA vows to keep 
traffic limited to the ability of the substi- 
tute, newly developing staff to handle it. 
That will mean grave inconveniences in a 
jet-dependent age, but, carefully done, 
probably no serious diminutions in the 
standards that have made America’s air- 
traffic control system the best in the world. 

For a public that may need constant 
reassurance, there will be an independent, 
ongoing reliable source; the airline pilots 
themselves. The moment the strike be- 
gan, their own union, ALPA, started mon- 
itoring every flight’s safety conditions. 
Says ALPA President John J. O'Donnell: 
“So long as airline pilots continue to fly 
their appointed routes, the public can be 
assured it is safe.” —By Ed Magnuson, 
Reported by Gary Lee/Washington and Pe- 





ter Stoler/New York, with other U.S. bureaus 
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fully, the striking controllers predict that | 


economy sinks? The reality is, we are it. | 
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Take This Job and Love It 





How stressful is air-traffic control? Very, but it’s not unique 


“We were making love 
and it was O.K., you 
know? And suddenly he 
stops and that’s it, he can’t 
go on. And I say, ‘What's 
wrong?’ And he tells me 
that he heard a plane flying over our 
house.” That lament, from the wife of an 
air-traffic controller, sounds like a case for 
Sigmund Freud. But it is typical, says 
Clinical Psychologist Barry Beder of De- 
troit, of the emotional problems and other 
job-related disorders he has uncovered in 
counseling more than 300 controllers. He 
calls them “the most stressed group” he 
has treated—more than auto executives in 
mid-recession, more than nurses or teach- 
ers or police, more than airline pilots. 
Beder, who has been a paid consultant to 
the controllers’ striking union, PATCO, ea- 
gerly endorses what has be- 
come a key union bargain- | 
ing claim: that the job | 
imposes unique psychologi- 
cal pressure because, as he 
puts it, “one five-second er- 
ror can lead to the loss of 
hundreds of lives.” 

But federal officials last 
week were suggesting that 
computerization and other 
technological advances 
have made many control- 
lers’ jobs only somewhat 
more demanding than a 
spirited game of Space In- 
vaders. Said Secretary of 
Transportation Drew Lew- 
is: “There's no more stress 
on this job than on a num- 
ber of others. Firemen, po- 
licemen, just to name a few. 
I think maybe we've seen too many mov- 
ies of pilots being brought in when some- 
one has a heart attack.” 

Just how stressful is a controller's job? 
The short answer: very, but by no means 
uniquely. The long answer: stress may be 
what makes the job, and perhaps the peo- 
ple who hold it, a bit more interesting 
than most. 

Medical researchers have been study- 
ing air controllers intensively since at least 
the 1960s, but findings are contradictory. 
In one sampling, the percentage of con- 
trollers with high blood pressure was only 
a third of the national average. In anoth- 
er, the percentage was more than double 
the norm. One researcher found frequent 
ulcers and other stomach disorders. 
Another found heartbeat irregularities 
among controllers at twice the rate for 
other men their age. Still other research 
found that resentment of management 
was the greatest source of controller dis- 
satisfaction, while “stress” was, in fact, the 
negative aspect of work that the control- 
lers cited least. In addition, rates of alco- 
hol abuse and divorce appear no higher 
for air controllers than for other Ameri- 
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“You think the pressure is getting to old Smitty?” 





cans. The March 1979 issue of Aviation, 
Space and Environmental Medicine char- 
acterized recent research: “In general the 
stress of ATC work is no greater than could 
be expected for ‘normal’ populations.” 
One major problem in measuring the 
job’s demands is that there is not just one 
kind of controller but at least five. The 
most familiar, the chief in the tower at an 
airport, gives each pilot formal permission 
to land or take off. A “scheduler” writes 
flight plans. A “ground controller” directs 
the aircraft along taxiways. An “approach 
controller” guides pilots through the con- 
gested airspace immediately around the 
airport. When airplanes get outside the vi- 
cinity of an airport they are directed by a 
series of “en route controllers” at 20 re- 
gional centers across the U.S. Pressures 
can differ considerably among the tasks, 





and also between overworked fields like 
Chicago’s O'Hare, where during rush 
hour there is a takeoff or landing twice a 
minute, and such sleepy aerodromes as 
Alton, Ill., Hobbs, N. Mex., and Hagers- 


| town, Md., which were among 66 recom- 


mended in June for closure or cutbacks in 
a report by the General Accounting Of- 
fice. Even in harried postings, controllers 
work no more than two straight hours 
monitoring air traffic. At other times they 
train new controllers, read technical man- 
uals or perform other low-stress duties. 


t its worst, controlling can be a hectic 

job of six-day weeks, and controllers 
say things can get unexpectedly exciting 
—or perilous—two or three times a day. 
Many controllers work nights and week- 
ends (for extra pay), and their shift hours 
can change from week to week, sometimes 
from day to day. Overtime is not common 
—on the average, only about 100 hours a 
year in Chicago and 150 hours a year in 
New York. 

Computerized equipment, which was 
expected to reduce stress, did not appear 
to help and may have increased the pres- 
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sure, according to some studies. Since 


computerization, the controllers have 
been expected to handle more planes, and 
a boom in air travel, particularly in un- 
scheduled general aviation, has cluttered 
the skies. Even controllers concede that 
computers have made the job somewhat 
easier, but complain that the machines 
fail frequently and unpredictably. At least 
some of the rise in reports of stress may 
not have reflected the rigors of control- 
ling as much as a controversial “second 
career” program, phased out two years 
ago because of alleged abuses. It allowed 
“disabled” controllers to receive partial 
pay for two years while training for an- 
other job. During the program, disability 
retirements jumped sharply. 

Controllers say that from 1975 
through 1979, 89% of their colleagues who 
retired did so for medical reasons. The 
FAA concedes that the average controller 
stays 14 years, while the normal minimum 
for nonmedical retirement is 20 years. But 
since the tightening of the disability rules, 
says the FAA, things have 
changed. During the year 
ending in June, 2.8% of ful- 
ly qualified controllers re- 
tired, and less than half, or 
1.1%, retired on disability. 
That was the same percent- 
age as in the federal civil 
service as a whole. Those 
Statistics are somewhat mis- 
leading, however. Control- 
lers tend to be younger and 
healthier (they must pass a 
rigorous annual physical) 
than other civil servants, so 
they would be expected to 
have fewer than average 
medical problems. 

Some controllers—like 
some policemen, ambu- 
lance drivers, commodities 
traders, advertising execu- 
tives and journalists—seem to thrive on 
stress. Medical researchers have found 
that for many people, stress in either 
work or recreation—and the hormonal 
response it produces—can be the equiv- 
alent of an addictive drug. Says Striker 
Joe Gannon, 39, an eleven-year veteran 
based at the Boston Air Route Traffic 
Control Center in Nashua, N.H.: “The 
job is extremely rewarding. When I'm 
sitting at that radar screen and I’m work- 
ing 15 aircraft, | make the decisions and 
I see the end product immediately—the 
safe exit of the aircraft. Every day is a 
challenge.” 

Medically, psychologically and actu- 
arially, controlling seems to be signif- 
icantly more debilitating than most jobs, 
but less stressful than controllers claim. 
Yet it is clear that there are some oc- 
cupational terrors that simply cannot be 
quantified. Chief among them, research- 
ers concede, is the daily unremitting 
fear of causing what controllers, in their 
black-humor bravado, call “an aluminum 
shower.” —By William A. Henry lil. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Washington, 
with other U.S. bureaus 
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When 13,000 of the 17,500 

American air-traffic con- 

trollers walked off their 

jobs last week, they put at 

risk far more than their 

own paychecks and jobs. 
The strike was also a karate chop at not 
just a key component of the American 
transportation system, the largest, cost- 
liest and most complex network on earth, 
but also, and ultimately, a blow aimed at 
the entire U.S. economy. 

Moving both people and cargo reg- 
ularly and reliably is one of the basic 
building blocks of any modern industrial 
economy, and increasingly that transport 
is done by air. Every day 800,000 pas- 
sengers, 60% of them business travelers. 
settle down, buckle up and take off aboard 
14,000 scheduled commercial flights, both 
domestic and international. In addition, 
10,000 tons of air cargo containing ev- 
erything from computer parts to goldfish 
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are carried to destinations near and far. 
The immediate result is more than $30 bil- 
lion per year in revenues to the airlines, 
and jobs for 340,000 employees, ranging 
from ticket clerks to mechanics to pilots 
and cabin attendants. 

In addition, the ripple effects of the in- 
dustry reach into just about every city, vil- 
lage and household in America. Airlines 
in the U.S. account, one way or another, 
for at least 3% or so of the entire Amer- 
ican gross national product. Says George 
A. Warde, president of Continental Air- 
lines of Los Angeles: “Aviation has be- 
come the predominant feature of Amer- 
ican life, and any prolonged disruption 
of air traffic would cause major, major 
problems.” 

Every day, U.S. commercial airlines 
buy and burn $31 million in gasoline and 
jet-aviation fuel. Air carriers are a pri- 
mary market for companies as diverse as 
Boeing Co. of Seattle, the world’s leading 
maker of commercial aircraft, and Mar- 
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The Economic Perils of Chaos Aloft 


Disruptions in air service would bring problems aplenty for business 


riott Corp. of Washington, D.C., a hotel, 
entertainment and food services company 
that daily provided approximately 180,- 
000 meals aloft before the strike. Airlines 
may be more dependent upon computers 
and data-processing equipment than any 
other private sector of the U.S. economy 
outside of banking and finance. 

The growth of commercial air trans- 
port has literally changed the landscape 
of U.S. business. To spur their local econ- 
omies and attract new cor- 
porations, cities have in- 
vested many billions of 
dollars in the construction 
and expansion of airports 
and terminal facilities. 
These have become bea- 
cons for business in their 
own right, complete with 
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hotels, shops and restaurants. One of the 
newest in the nation is Atlanta’s eleven- 
month-old Hartsfield Atlanta Interna- 
tional Airport, a sprawling, twin-termi- 
nal complex designed to eliminate the 
congestion that had existed at the city’s 
old one, which was already the second 
busiest in the U.S. after Chicago’s O'Hare. 

Extensive air-transport service in and 
out of Miami International Airport has 
made that city a key jumping-off point 
for companies doing business in South 
America. In recent years, more than 100 
multinational corporations, including Al- 
coa, Du Pont, Goodyear and Borden, have 
opened regional offices in nearby Coral 
Gables, a ten-minute drive from the 
airport. 

One reason that South Carolina now 
has the third fastest growing industrial 
sector of any state in the U.S. is Charles- 
ton International Airport. Among the 
companies that have set up factories with- 
in an easy drive of the twin-runway air- 


< throughout the week, more or less 











port: Cummins Engine, Du Pont, Levi 
Strauss, Memorex, Celanese and Exxon. 
Says Michael Kazeef, a manager for Alu- 
max Inc., a leading aluminum producer: 
“In Washington State, the airport is 120 
miles from our plant and going there was 
a big inconvenience. For any large com- 
pany, an airport close by is a necessity. 
Vendors, salesmen, parts, cargo, company 
officials, you name it. We use the Charles- 
ton airport every day.” 

Air transport spurred the develop- 
ment of business in both Hawaii and Alas- 
ka and helped to open them to statehood. 
It also fueled the growth of Puerto Rico 
and made it a leading business center of 
the Caribbean. 

Fortunately, the U.S. economy has so 
far been spared the sorts of dislocations 
that the striking air-traffic controllers had 
been hoping to bring about. As planes 
continued to take off and land 


on schedule, Administration officials 
grew confident that the actual economic 
impact of the walkout would not be great, 
at least for now. Said James Burnham, a 
White House economist and spokesman 
for the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers: “I don’t believe that this strike, 
as it has developed, will have any mea- 
surable impact on the 
= > gross national product 
or any other national 
economic statistic.” 

On the other hand, it is clear that the 
economy, as well as businesses by the tens 
of thousands, would suffer jolts aplenty if 
protracted and real chaos wrecked the 
smooth functioning of commercial avia- 
tion throughout the U.S. Says Robert 
Joedicke, an airlines industry expert 
with New York City’s Lehman Bros. 
Kuhn Loeb investment-banking firm: 
“Air transport is the nation’s only basic 
means of transportation beyond 500 
miles. Without air transport, you abso- 
lutely hamstring the economy.” Just how 
much it is hamstrung will depend on the 
duration of the turmoil in the skies. 


to get their products to market and 
their salesmen to customers. “We 

are dependent on the airlines,” says 
Sidney Topol, chairman of Scientific- 
Atlanta Inc.,a firm that manufactures sat- 
ellite antennas and other telecommuni- 
cations equipment. “I've got 100 salesmen 
in the field, and air-travel availability is 
important. There is simply no substitute 
for face-to-face contact with customers.” 
Though most West Coast fruit and 
vegetables are shipped East for sale ei- 
ther by truck or refrigerated rail car, 


A: travel basically enables companies 
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| growers were shipping 400,000 





some perishables, like plant-rip- 
ened strawberries, must be moved 
by plane. Last week California 


Ibs. of the fruit daily by air with 
no difficulty. Says Herbert Baum, 
president of Naturipe Berry 
Growers Inc., one of the state’s 
largest agricultural cooperatives: 
“We had expected serious prob- 
lems, but so far we have not been 
affected. We are quite surprised.” 

The nation’s fresh-fish mar- 
kets last week braced for trouble. 
The U.S. consumes approximate- | 
ly 1.47 million Ibs. of fresh fish 
daily, including Pacific Coast 
salmon, Maine lobster and Flor- 
ida red snapper. Most of this must 
get to market in no more thana ff 
few days after it is caught, to 
help guard against spoilage. The 
Landlock Seafood Co. of Dallas 
has sold about $6 million worth 
of fresh fish this year to 175 dif- 
ferent hotels, restaurants and su- 
permarkets in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area. Company President 
Richard Polins says that he may 
soon start bringing fish overland 
from Boston and Seattle by teams 
of truckers driving nonstop. Said 
he: “We've built our business by 
the air, and this strike could 
cripple us.” 

Even some foreign companies 
are suffering from the walkout. 
Shaver Poultry Breeding Farms 
Ltd. of Cambridge, Ont., is one of 
the world’s largest poultry firms. 
Every 24 hours it ships as many 


Sorting packages at Federal Express in Memphis 





as 50,000 day-old chicks to clients 
around the globe, some of them 
in the U.S. Newborn chicks can live for 
no more than three days without feeding, 
which is prohibitively expensive during 


| transport. Thus air freight is essential for 


Shaver’s business. Says a company offi- 
cial: “For the moment we are managing, 
but if U.S. flights halt, that could start 
backing up Canadian flights, and we 
would be in trouble.” 

Another business anxiously watching 
the strike is health-care services, which 
in recent years has become more and 
more dependent on air transport. The 
Greater New York Blood Program, the 
largest such nonprofit blood bank in the 
world, now receives nearly one-third of 
its daily blood needs on overnight flights 
from suppliers in Europe. The Cleveland- 
based Organ Recovery Inc., a regional 
clearinghouse for transplant operations, 
relies essentially on air carriers to get kid- 
neys, livers and other organs quickly to 


| those in need. 





Fresh-cut flower markets also depend 
on air transport of their products. In Col- 
orado, where about 20% of the nation’s 
carnations are grown, wholesalers initial- 
ly feared that flight cancellations would 
leave tens of thousands of blooms wilting 
alongside the runway at Denver's Staple- 
ton International Airport. In New York’s 


bustling flower market, blooms arrive dai- 





“Without air transport, you hamstring the economy.” 


ly from as far away as California, South 
America and The Netherlands, and de- 
livery delays can mean big losses. In fact, 
shipments arrived as expected in most 
markets around the country. 

It is not just products that can spoil 
or rot that move by air. Tens of millions 
of dollars in nonperishable goods are also 
transported by airlines, and delivery de- 
lays can lead to losses many times larger 
than the cost of the actual goods shipped. 
Commercial aviation moves 90% of the 
nation’s first-class mails and is the prin- 
cipal way in which many firms rush spare 
parts to customers. Shell Oil Co.’s huge 
Norco refinery outside New Orleans dai- 
ly receives several such shipments of spare 
parts, and its operations could have to be 
cut back without them. 


any important new industries get 
Mie products to market by air 
transport. Much of the 1.2 million 
Ibs. of air-freight cargo shipped every day 
out of Boston’s Logan International Air- 
port consists of computers, semiconduc- 
tors and other microelectronics equip- 
ment manufactured by high-technology 
firms in the Boston area. Last week those 
shipments were leaving as usual. 
The American financial system still 
relies on air service, despite the great 











Sgrowth in electronic fund trans- 
8 fers, the method of automatically 
+ switching money from one bank 
to another via computer hookups. 
; To receive payment on checks de- 
posited by customers, banks must 
physically transport them to re- 
- gional clearing centers that are 
operated by large banks and Fed- 
eral Reserve branches. The funds | 
can then be processed. 

On any given day a typical 
big-city commercial bank might 
have anywhere from several mil- 
lion to several hundred million | 
dollars in checks to clear, and de- 
lays are costly, since the prevail- 
ing short-term interest rate is 
about 20%. Says Douglas Chalou, 
vice president for distribution at 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co.: “Some 
. of our check-clearing points are 
already beginning to have troubles 
P because of the controllers’ strike, 
and the delays can cost us up to 
$600 for every $1 million that we 
handle.” 

Most businesses are so far sur- 

viving the air controllers’ strike 
reasonably well primarily because 
much of the $2.4 billion in goods 
shipped yearly by air freight 
moves at night, when passenger 
air traffic is at a minimum. AI- 
@ though many airlines last week 
» had to cut their passenger flights 
by anywhere from 20% to 40% 
during certain high-volume day- 
time hours, night flights and 
freight shipments have not been 
hard hit. 

That has been a relief to 
freight forwarding companies ev- 
erywhere. In fact, in recent years, many 
such companies have begun operating, or 
sharply expanding, cargo-plane services 
of their own. Flying Tiger Line of Los An- 
geles, the largest U.S. all-cargo carrier 
(1980 revenues: $713 million), ships ev- 
erything from oil-drilling equipment and 
pharmaceuticals to machine parts, chem- 
icals and cut flowers. Emery Air Freight | 
Corp. of Wilton, Conn. (1980 revenues: 
$551 million), operates 62 aircraft serv- | 
ing 130 airports in North America, Eu- 
rope and the Pacific. Federal Express of | 
Memphis flies 60 jets delivering small 
packages overnight. Federal Express is so 
confident about its ability to maintain ser- 
vice despite the strike that last week it 
started a $7 million advertising program 
to launch its new private airmail system 
that sends letters overnight for $9.95 each. 

The companies most immediately im- 
periled by the controllers’ walkout are, 
of course, the airlines. The industry is 
already in the midst of an unprecedented 
upheaval as a result of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s decontrol of routes and fares. 
Washington’s action has spawned a whole 
new generation of regional and short- 
haul carriers that are slashing prices, 
adding routes and grabbing business away 


from some of the largest and best-known 
American carriers. Since January, pas- 
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senger volume on American Airlines has 
slumped by 3.8%, while on TWA it is 
down 10.7%. Though American managed 
to inch back into profitability during 
the first six months of 1981, TWA 
lost $11.1 million, while United Air 
Lines, Eastern and Pan Am were all in 
the red. 

The airlines had been counting on Au- 
gust, a period during which passenger 
bookings normally rise by about 20%, to 
help cushion the drop in business. But the 
walkout has now created doubts about 
whether anywhere near the normal num- 
ber of people will be jetting off for end-of- 
summer vacations. Says Swati Vaishnar, 
a Manhattan travel agent: “There has 
been a lot of confusion and cancellations 
because people just do not know what to 
do. They simply don’t want to be stuck 
in some city during their vacation, and 
they also think, rightly or wrongly, that 
there is a risk in flying without regular 
and experienced air-traffic controllers in 
the towers.” 

Losses to airlines from cancellations 
and no-shows are beginning to mount. 













Not only are the air carriers flying fewer 
planes, but fewer passengers are turning 
up at airports, and planes are taking off 
in some cases only half full. Many trav- 
elers are making reservations on several 
flights, in the hope that one will get off 
the ground. But that can mean five emp- 
ty seats on other flights. 


orse still, the carriers are threat- 
We by the loss of the largest 
group of full-fare passengers, busi- 
nessmen. Industry Analyst Julius Maldu- 
tis of the Salomon Brothers investment- 
banking firm warns that if executives be- 
gin canceling appointments and meetings, 
that would shift the passenger mix more 
and more toward discount-fare vacation 
flyers, who are prepared to go out to the 
airport and wait a few hours for a stand- 
by seat. In the economics of the airline in- 
dustry, those travelers provide marginal 
income rather than the bulk of revenues, 
which comes from full-fare passengers. 
Few airlines can make money on planes 
packed mainly with discount flyers. 

On the first day of the strike last week, 
TWA alone estimates that it lost $6 mil- 
lion and perhaps as much as $14 million 
by week’s end. To prevent a sudden cash 
crunch, Braniff Airways of Dallas, which 















in 1980 lost $131 million on revenues of 
$1.5 billion, laid off 1,500 of its 10,200 em- 
ployees. In Miami, Eastern Air Lines 
slashed the salaries of 39 top officers by 
10%. Company Chairman Frank Borman 
said the cuts would go into effect Aug. 16 
and remain in force as long as Eastern 
continues to operate at a reduced level as 
a result of the strike. 

For troubled Pan Am, the perils of 
a protracted walkout are, if anything, 
even greater. Since January, the ailing 
airline has lost $217.6 million on rev- 
enues of $1.9 billion, and corporate in- 
fighting has consumed top management 
in almost nonstop bickering and intrigues. 
Last month the board of directors forced 
Chairman William Seawell to retire a 
year early, and it is now searching for a 
new chairman. Though nearly 70% of 
Pan Am’s business derives from overseas 
flights, which have so far been least af- 
fected by the controllers’ walkout, pas- 
sengers have still not been turning up 
for departing flights. On a normal Mon- 
day, nearly 13,000 passengers board Pan 

















WHAT MAKES 
UP THE LOAD 


% of total operating 


Am planes in the US., but last week 
the number dropped to a mere 7,600, 
and planes were flying throughout the 
week only 64% full at best. 

Though the walkout will continue to 
pinch the revenues of all commercial air- 
lines in the short run, the longer term 
prospects may not be so bleak. Air car- 
riers may have to operate at reduced 
schedules for perhaps a full year, while 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
trains new air-traffic controllers to replace 
those fired by the President last week. 
This would force the companies to cur- 
tail flights of their less efficient planes, in- 
cluding DC-9s and Boeing 727s, and ul- 
timately to accelerate the selling off of 
the aging planes, which has actually al- 
ready been under way for months. With 
fewer planes in the air, more seats would 
be filled, and discount fares would dimin- 
ish. Overall industry profits would wind 
up climbing rather than falling. 

Business prospects for many hotels, 
resorts, convention centers and travel 
agencies are equally unsettled for the 
short term. Commercial aviation has 
spurred the growth of American trade- 
show and convention business, and made 
possible a 20-year boom in domestic and 
foreign vacation resorts, ranging from 






































dude ranches to health spas and ski slopes. 

While reservations at hotels and va- 
cation resorts have not dropped sharply 
in all cities, isolated floods of cancellations 
are beginning to develop. In New Orleans, 
no-shows at the New Orleans Hilton & 
Towers are running at 50% for the week. 
New York’s Sheraton Center experienced 
a similarly large and abrupt rise in can- 
cellations and no-shows, as well as a dra- 
matic 75% drop in new reservations. 

By contrast, the week-old walkout has 
already proved to be a bonanza for a few 
lucky businesses. In New England, pas- 
senger volume for Trailways jumped 40%. 
In the Midwest, business for Greyhound 
was up 55% on some routes, particularly 
in the Chicago and Indianapolis areas. 
The troubled Amtrak rail network en- 
joyed a 5% to 10% bookings spurt. On 
Amtrak’s Metroliner service between 
New York City and Boston, passenger 
traffic climbed by 20%. 








strike has been the car-rental agen- 

cies. Nationwide business for the 
Hertz division of the RCA Corp. was up 
10%; rentals by the firm jumped 25% in 
Manhattan and 35% in Atlanta. In Dal- 
las—Fort Worth, demand for cars was so 
strong that National Car Rental System, 
a subsidiary of Household Finance Corp., 
ran out of vehicles. 

Private charter airlines also did well 
last week. Jet Airways of Los Angeles op- 
erates five Learjets and a twin-engine 
Piper Navajo prop, but demand has been 
so strong that the company is now look- 
ing to lease more planes. 

Even if the economic disruption in the 
US. has not been as great as expected, ex- 
perience abroad shows what strikes, sick- | 
outs and slowdowns by air-traffic control- 
lers can eventually do to business. In Italy, 
sudden and unannounced work stoppages 
this summer have scrambled schedules at 
Fiumicino Airport and elsewhere, scaring 
away travelers and crimping that coun- 
try’s $7 billion tourist trade. Britain has 
had on-again off-again air-traffic control 
service for months. 

In the end, nothing can replace the la- 
borsaving, productivity-boosting powers 
of commercial air transport. Like a vast 
and intricate nervous system for the econ- 
omy, air travel has stimulated business 
and fostered wealth wherever planes have 
flown. In the process, more and more busi- 
nesses have come to depend on air trans- 
port as much as aviation has grown to 
rely on business. That mutual dependency | 
has brought enormous benefit to Amer- | 
icans everywhere, and that should con- 
tinue when air travel returns to normal. 
After a week of efforts by the controllers 
to stop America’s air-transport system, 
the industry continues to function with a 
smooth reliability that has surprised al- 
most everyone. —By Christopher Byron. 
Reported by Benjamin W. Cate/Los Angeles 
and Christopher Redman/Detroit, with other 
U.S. bureaus 
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A Not-So-Brief Intermission 




































he stage is empty. There is a dramat- 

ic pause, tinged with accomplishment 
and anticipation. Washington’s feature 
performers have exited—Ronald Reagan 
to his California ranch, Congressmen to 
their home districts. Act I of the Reagan 
Revolution, subtitled by the President “A 
New Beginning,” was a dramatic 200-day 
political showdown between (stage right) 
an Administration determined to change 
America’s economic system radically and 
(stage left) a Democratic House 
leadership hoping to preserve 
the social programs and progres- 
sive taxes that have evolved 
since the New Deal. Reagan's 
dazzling victories won him wide 
applause—both enthusiastic and 
grudging—for a masterly po- © 
litical performance. Now, play- 
ers and audience alike await the 
second act, in which foreign pol- 
icy and controversial domestic 
issues promise to dominate the 
stage. 

The first-act curtain came 
down last week, as Congress 
overwhelmingly approved final 
language of the bitterly contest- 
| ed tax bill that passed two weeks * 
| ago. Over the next three years, : 
| the measure will cut personal ~ «. 
.rates by a total of 25% and pro- 
vide a bevy of benefits for oil .~ 
firms, savings and loan institu- 
tions, commodities traders and 
other businesses with powerful 
lobbyists. Altogether, the bill 
will reduce federal revenues by 
| $750 billion by fiscal 1986. Sen- 

ator Edward Kennedy made a 
last-ditch fight against some of 
the $33 billion worth of give- . 
aways to the oil industry but ac- &® 
complished litte more than to 
annoy colleagues anxious to be- ™ 
gin the August recess. Democrat « 
| James Shannon of Massachu- 
| setts similarly tried to reopen de- 
bate on these provisions in the 


























get and revenue debate in the 
House, had to content itself with 
the consolation that the President would 
henceforth be held solely accountable for 
any economic problems. Intoned van- 
| quished House Speaker Thomas P. 
O'Neill: “The deficit is his. The interest 

rates are his. Unemployment is his.” 
Reagan, who plans to sign the tax bill 
next week, after Government printers 
finally catch up with the prolific lawmak- 
ers, seemed undaunted by the economic 
revolution he has effected. “Now all we 
have to do is make it work,” he said with 
grand understatement at a farewell lun- 
cheon at the Washington Star, which 
ceased publication last week after years 
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Then Reagan will face a new, more demanding set of issues 


of heavy financial losses. Warned the 
President: “The signing of these economic 
matters, that isn’t the end of the game 
—that’s the beginning.” 

But before he starts this new phase of 
his term, Reagan will spend 28 days at 
his beloved Rancho del Cielo near Santa 
Barbara, Calif., chopping wood and rid- 
ing his horse Little Man.* He spent the 
flight west last Thursday cleaning out his 
briefcase and has firmly told his aides, 


House and was resoundingly ~~) * ; 3s 
beaten back. His party, which “cae! het 4 Sa ; 
for decades had dominated bud- After their first 200 days, the Reagans leave for a oO 


“That isn't the end of the game—that’s the beginning.” 


who had proposed presidential visits to 
Alaska and Hawaii, that he has earned 
an uninterrupted vacation. Only a doctor 
and a military aide are at the ranch with 
Reagan. Chief of Staff James Baker will 


*The last presidential vacation of such duration was 
Richard Nixon’s 31-day stay at San Clemente in 
1969, But Nixon, unlike Reagan, took along most 
of his staff, wore a coat and tie constantly, desig- 
nated his home the Western White House and clear- 
ly ran the Government from there, as people and 

per shuttled constantly cross-continent on red-eye 

ights, When President Thomas Jefferson was crit- 
icized for his long vacations, he cited George Wash- 
ington as his precedent for escaping the swampy 
capital in August and September. Said he: “Grum- 
ble who will, I will never pass those two months on 
tide-water.” 















spend time alone fishing in Texas and As- 
sistant Michael Deaver will retreat to the 
New England coast. Only Counsellor Ed- 
win Meese will remain on duty, splitting 
his time between the White House and 
California. Says one aide: “The President 
wants time to himself.” His only sched- 
uled activity is a short visit to Los An- 
geles for a meeting with advisers on de- 
fense policy, socializing, and a possible 
press conference, plus brief appearances 
at three California fund raisers. 

Before he left Washington, there was | 
a warmup for the foreign policy debate | 
that will soon take center stage. President 
Anwar Sadat of Egypt arrived in Wash- 
4» ington, the first in a series of 
post-vacation Middle Eastern 
visitors who will include Israel's 
Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin, Jordan’s King Hussein and 
Saudi Arabia’s Crown Prince 
Fahd. Sadat was met on the 
White House lawn with great | 
flourish: herald trumpeters | 
played an original composition | 
called A Salute for a New Be- | 
ginning, and Reagan called the 
Egyptian “a man whom history | 
_ will undoubtedly label one of the 
_ 20th century’s most courageous 
peacemakers.” 

Sadat had more than just 
ceremony on his mind, however. 
At his first official meeting with 
Reagan, he urged the inclusion 
of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
* ganization in future peace talks. 
Palestinian participation in the 
cease-fire now in place between 
Israel and P.L.O. guerrillas in 
~ Lebanon, he said, was a “great | 
ws, achievement.” Sadat reminded | 
the President that the 1978 | 
Camp David agreement called 
- for Palestinians to be brought 
+ into the negotiations this year 

Secretary of State Alexander | 
Haig, however, ruled out any 
such move. He said that the U.S. 
+ would continue to honor its com- 
mitment to Israel to have no for- 
mal contact with the P.L.O., 
until the P.L.O. recognized the 
*4 legitimate existence of the Jew- 

> ish state. 

State Department policy- 
makers have been frustrated 
that the White House, preoccu- 
pied with Reagan’s economic | 
program, has done nothing to develop a 
Middle East policy, and that the Presi- 
dent has displayed a degree of innocence 
about the issues involved. If nothing else, 
the specialists at State hope that the cor- 
dial meeting with Sadat helped focus Rea- 
gan’s attention on the intricacy and ur- 
gency of the region's problems. 

Sadat also urged the U.S. to build upon 
Saudi Arabia's recent cooperation in forg- 
ing the Lebanese cease-fire. Even though 
the Saudis have berated Sadat for signing 
the Camp David accords, he urged the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
support Reagan’s proposal to sell Saudi | 
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Arabia five new AWACS surveillance 
planes. For his part, Reagan stressed the 
importance of bringing moderate Arab 
nations, particularly the Saudis, into the 
peace process. Said he: “We have to con- 
vince them that we can be allied with 
them as we are with Israel and that we're 
not biased on the part of one nation 
alone.” He also sent a letter to Capitol 
Hill leaders stressing the importance to 
US. policy of the AWACS sale, and ask- 
ing them not to “prejudge our proposal be- 
fore it is presented,” 

Sadat used several maps to illustrate 
the growing Soviet presence in the Per- 
sian Gulf region and Africa and pressed 
for more U.S. aid and military equipment. 
The US. must be firm in resisting Soviet 
expansion, he said, but he made a strong 
plea that anti-Communism not be 
equated with opposition to national 
liberation struggles. As he told the 
Council on Foreign Relations in 
New York City: “The U.S. should 
support liberation movements ev- 
erywhere. The case in point is now 
Namibia. We pressed our friends in 
Washington to put more pressure 
on South Africa to comply with the 
United Nations resolution [calling 
for South Africa to grant indepen- 
dence to Namibia], and we expect 
a prompt response.” 





nother top priority for Reagan 
this fall will be formulating a 
policy on arms-control talks with 
the Soviets. Last week he reiterated 
his view that the SALT process was 
flawed because it has not helped 
bring about a genuine reduction in 
strategic weapons. Said he: “I don’t 
| want to talk about arms limitation. 
I want to talk about arms reduction. 

| And I think, until we do, it’s ridic- 
ulous.” The Administration is com- 
mitted so far only to resuming talks 
with the Soviets about controlling 
nuclear weapons based in Europe. 
Reagan last week introduced a 











among officials in Utah and Nevada, 
where it would be located, an alternative 
scheme to place the missiles on air-trans- 
port planes remains very much alive. Rea- 
gan is scheduled to make an announce- 
ment on MX basing soon after his Sept 
3 return to Washington. 

Also awaiting the return of Reagan 
and the Congress in September is a pas- 
sel of potentially explosive domestic is- 
sues. Among them: 


The Clean Air Act. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency Chief Anne Gorsuch last 
week outlined changes the Administra- 
tion wants to make in the 1970 law. 
Next year’s automobile emission stan- 
dards for some pollutants would be rolled 
back to limits in effect in 1977. The rule 


major new factor into any future After the fanfare, Sadat brings up the Palestinians 
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hit him in the forehead with a two-by- 
four first.” 


Social Security. This issue has thus far 


caused Reagan more political headaches | 


than any other. And he has yet to begin 
to get to the heart of the problem. Last 
week he tried again to contain the pop- 
ular damage caused by his elimination of 
the $112-a-month minimum benefit, 
which goes to workers who have not con- 
tributed enough to become entitled to reg- 
ular payments. He promised to propose 
special welfare supplements, which would 
not come from the Social Security fund, 
to help the “truly needy” whose benefits 
were cut. But looming even larger is the 
fact that the financial base of the fund 
seems headed for bankruptcy in a year if 
nothing more is done. Reagan will 
have to press for a bipartisan so- 
lution to minimize—or at least 
equally distribute—the political 
fallout from any changes. 


The Voting Rights Act. Reagan 
says he expects to support a full ex- 
tension of this important civil rights 
law with only minor modifications. 
Some Southerners had urged that 
a provision of the law that forces 
Deep South states to obtain Justice 
Department approval for any 
change in election laws be applied 
nationwide. Reagan originally sup- 
ported the idea, but says he is now 
convinced it would make the law 
too cumbersome to enforce 


Education. Reagan has promised 
to abolish this year-old Cabinet 
department, and last week its 
Secretary, Terrel Bell, 
that the deed be done by trans- 
ferring the programs to a new 
Government foundation, similar 
to the National Science Founda- 
tion. Bell prefers this approach over 
the option of returning the Edu- 
cation Department to the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Ser- 





arms-control talks: he decided to Hoping to focus U.S. attention on the Middle East. 


proceed with construction of the en- 

hanced radiation warhead, commonly 
known as the neutron bomb. President 
Carter deferred production of the weap- 


on in 1978 but allowed development of 


its components. On Friday, the U.S. be- 
gan informing its NATO allies of his de- 
cision and pledging that the weapons will 
not be deployed in Europe without allied 
approval. But one Administration official 
noted: “Of course the Europeans are go- 
ing to wonder when the other shoe is going 
to drop.” The neutron bomb, which kills 
humans but does not cause major destruc- 
| tion of property, is designed as a tactical 
weapon for battleground use 

The President also faces decisions 
about other future U.S. defense systems, 
such as the MX missile and the advanced 
strategic bomber. Because opposition to 
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a land-based MX system remains strong 


designed to prevent significant deteri- 
oration of current air quality would be 
relaxed so that industries could expand 
in areas where pollution is now below 
the national maximum. And new coal 
plants would face less stringent sulfur- 
emission requirements. 

Gorsuch claimed that the nation’s air 
quality would continue to improve, but 
“at a more reasoned pace.” Environmen- 
talists immediately assailed the plan. Said 
Richard Ayres, chairman of the Nation- 
al Clean Air Coalition: “This is a sugar- 
coated prescription for dirty, unhealthy 
air.” Reagan defended his environmental 
policies and those of beleaguered Interi- 
or Secretary James Watt last week, brand- 
ing critics “environmental extremists.” 


| Said he: “What Watt’s trying to do isa lit- 


tle bit like getting a mule’s attention—you 





vices in the form of the old HEW. 


Crime. The White House feels that new 
laws to fight violent crime are both nec- 
essary and politically popular. One sure 
aspect of the package Reagan plans to 
offer: an attack on the drug problem 
through both tougher enforcement and 
new narcotics information projects. Inter- 
estingly, the crime package might also 
contain provisions to promote higher em- 
ployment among urban youths through 
tax breaks for inner-city enterprises. 


Social Issues. The greatest controversies 








suggested | 





of all may come from a potpourri of con- | 


servative concerns sacred to Reagan’s 
New Right supporters if not necessarily 
to the President, which include abortion, 
school prayer and busing. Already intro- 
duced in Congress are a Human Life Bill, 
which would protect the rights of the un- 
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Pall Mall Light 100's. 
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TIME “Magazine 
“Distinguished Beverage Alcohol Wholesaler 
Award Winner 


Jay Van Pickerill 








Jay Van Pickerill, President, Van Pickerill & Sons, Inc., Springfield, Ilinots 


TIME Magazine recently honored eight distinguished wine and spirits 
wholesalers at the 1981 Wine and Spirits Wholesalers of America, Inc. 
(WSWA) Convention. 


One of these businessmen is Jan Van Pickerill from Springfield, Illinois. 


He was honored for his outstanding business performance as a 
wholesaler and as a valued citizen through service to his community. 


TIME is proud to give these outstanding individuals the recognition 
they've earned and to pay tribute to the hundreds of wholesalers across 
the nation. 


This important award was made in cooperation with WSWA and the 
Council of Young Executives. 
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Do you know the 
one thing the world’s 
great beers have in 
common? 


All beers have a few 
things in common. Hops 
yeast, water and grain 
But the truly great beers 
aren't just made with any 
vrain. They re made with 
pure barley malt 

For centuries, its been 
the standard for brewing 
excellence. In fact, in 1516 
the Bavarian Purity Order 
made brewing with barley 
a law. In several European 
countries, it still is 

In America, there is no 
such law. So most domestic 
brewers mix barley with less 
expensive corn ofr rice 

Andeker is an exception 
We first brewed it in 1939 
with 100% barley malt, and 
we still do now Moreov er, 
we use only two-row malting 
barley, a richer variety from 
the Pacific Northwest. We 
import choice Styrian 
Golding hops from Yugosla- 
via. And we age Andeker 
longer, for a smoother flavor 

Brewing this traditional 
way gives Andeker another 
thing in common with the 

\ “ y \ world’s great beers. It's more 
SPATEN ioe haat . ip a capennve Yet we believe 
MUNCHEN BIER DST a Ni Al ¥), ; i the additional cost is well 
AY ¢f ae justified 


After all, you're only 
paying for the price of 
making a great beer 

Not for the price of 





importing one 
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born from the moment of conception, and 
a Family Protection Act, which seeks to 
reinforce “traditional” moral values by 
giving parents more control over such 
things as sex education. Reagan and his 
advisers indicate that they will support 
but not take the lead in fighting for this 
type of legislation. 


As Reagan noted, the nation has not 
heard the last of economics. In order to 
fulfill his promise to balance the budget 
by 1984, the President will have to make 
even sharper spending cuts. By Admin- 
istration estimates, which many private 
economists feel are too rosy, almost $30 
billion more in reductions will be needed 
for 1983. Even the Defense Department 
has been instructed to prepare a list of pos- 
sible cuts. Says Meese: “No program is im- 
mune.” Despite the public outcry, the 
presidential counsellor claims “the cuts so 
far have been relatively minimal, not by 
any means draconian.” 

Even staying within the 1982 limits 
will require constant scrutiny to assure 
that forthcoming House appropriations 
bills do not exceed the budget ceilings first 
set. Already, appropriations bills are com- 
ing in over target. Says Office of Man- 
agement and Budget Spokesman Edwin 
Dale: “We still have a big struggle left 
this year.” 





j n pursuing his economic program, Rea- 
gan demonstrated an impressive abil- 
ity to keep public attention—and his own 
—fixed on a single subject. Act II will be 
harder to choreograph. Says one close ad- 
viser: “As an outgrowth of the election, it 
was possible to keep the focus unblurred 
and put other issues on the back burner. 
Now, there will be more balls in the air.” 
Reagan's congressional coalition of Re- 
publicans and conservative Democrats 
may not hold together on many future is- 
sues. For that reason, Reagan plans to 
maintain a lower profile in coming 
months. Explains one aide: “We can’t 
keep spending the President’s good will 
on every issue that comes up.” Instead of 
leading the charge, he may be more re- 
active, allowing others in the Adminis- 
tration, or his supporters in Congress and 
| the New Right, to step into the spotlight 
—if events permit. 

Reagan may find that he is a tough act 
to follow. With clearly defined goals, 
broad support and his own timetable, he 
constructed a coalition that enacted his 
economic plan. The next tests will come 
on problems—foreign policy, defense, the 
environment, social issues—where the 
goals are harder to define, the timing can 
be determined by others and the players 
are even more intractable than the Dem- 
ocrats on Capitol Hill. Any half-decent 
playwright can turn out a good first 
act. After that, the characters and the 
events often have a way of getting out 
of hand. —By Walter Isaacson, 
Reported by Douglas Brew and Gregory H. 
Wierzynski/ Washington 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
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Lights, Camera, Decisive Action 


T? allure, and the power, of men of action has been the theme of history 
from Cicero to Cronkite. That theme is just as intriguing this August, as Ron- 
ald Reagan starts his California vacation leaving behind him a capital and a Gov- 
ernment still quivering from eight months of his unique residence. 

“The great end of life is not knowledge but action,” wrote British Philos- 
opher Thomas Huxley. There may not be a better summation of the 40th Pres- 
ident, who slights the former but excels in the latter. The rightness of Reagan 
and almost everything he has done is yet to be proved. But his presence is es- 
tablished, the force of his person for good or ill is now a fact of Washington life ad- 
mitted by friend and foe. For him the presidency works remarkably well. 

Reagan has broken a deadly spell that gripped the city for years, a con- 
dition described well by one bureaucrat as “the endless art of admiring the prob- 
lems.” The entrenched Government had become fearful of action, always 
alarmed by the thought of alienating supporters and by the possibility of failure. 
Reagan has so far not been intimidated by these specters. He was clearly not trou- 

rowel. © : anposscaven bled by them last week, 
when he emerged from the 
Oval Office, strode grim- 
faced to the microphones 
in the Rose Garden and 
confronted the striking air 
controllers with an inten- 
sity not seen around those 
premises since the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962. 
There was a certain grave 
exhilaration in the mo- 
ment for Reagan and his 
men. Seeking an end to 
the crisis, yes, but not an- 
other negotiation or study. 
Reagan seemed Truman- 
esque in his angry simplic- 
ity. History will judge his wisdom. But all his energy, and that of his Gov- 
ernment, was gathered around him for a single purpose. 

Washington is pondering these portents for the next phase of the Reagan 
presidency. “Reagan is an agent of change,” insists Congressman Barber Con- 
able of New York. “But he does not much like tinkering with the moving 
parts.” Indeed, without that hard core of aides and Cabinet officers who sur- 
round him, Reagan would be helpless. But he must know that, because the Mees- 
es and Bakers and Deavers and Stockmans and Gergens and Regans and Wein- 
bergers are in place and in tune. The structure and function of this group are 
the bane of scholars who wrote that such personal Government would not 
work. It works for Reagan, who in meeting after meeting serves no other pur- 
pose than to push his reluctant Government to act. 

Reagan's belief in what he is doing is real, and that faith spread to his peo- 
ple, says Counsellor Edwin Meese. Now, says Staff Director David Gergen, that 
belief has been forged into pride, as the Administration has succeeded with its ini- 
tiatives. The process has not been smooth or faultless by a long shot. The Com- 
munist threat to El Salvador was overstated. The idea of cutting back Social 
Security benefits was premature and ill-considered. The immigration program 
consumed five Cabinet meetings with debate and bickering. But even skeptical 
aides see that Reagan never turned away from his demands for decisions and 
his insistence on action. When talk sprang up about compromise on budget 
cuts, he said no. When he was offered an enticing alternative to his tax plan, he re- 
doubled his efforts for the original measure. 

History shows that the Churchills, the Roosevelts, the Hitlers and the Sta- 
lins made almost as many mistakes as correct decisions in their designs, both 
good and evil. The call to action swept their people along. The polls show grave 
doubts among the American people about where Ronald Reagan is taking us. 
That uncertainty was expressed colorfully by Senate Majority Leader Howard 
Baker when he described Reaganomics as a “riverboat gamble.” But there is an 
irresistible appeal to fall in behind a man when he promises adventure, even 
when one may not agree with him. Tennyson said it well: “I myself must mix 
with action, lest I wither by despair.” 
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Muffie Brandon 


| 
with her seating chart, and with N. 





ancy Reagan and Press Aide Sheila Tate; awaiting the Sadats’ arrival 





They Could Have Danced All Night 


A state dinner for Sadat mixes politics and peach mousse 


Hi istorians of presidential dress and eat- 
ing habits take note: Anwar Sadat has 
an aversion to shellfish and dinner jack- 
ets. Marginalia in the great sweep of in- 
ternational affairs, of course, but such 
items were priorities for the White House 
staff as it planned last week's double date 
for Anwar, Jihan, Ronnie and Nancy. It 
was the first state dinner in the Reagan 
Administration at which men wore busi- 
ness suits instead of black tie. Not a 
shrimp or crab claw was to be seen. But 
the Reagans’ high style was very much 
in evidence, reinforcing their reputation 
as the best partygivers at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue since the Kennedys 

Muffie Brandon, the tall, elegant so- 
cial secretary, seeks to give each formal 
dinner “a personality and an ethos of its 
own.” Serious preparations begin at least 
six weeks in advance. The guest list, which 


Nancy Reagan has decreed must be kept 
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to no more than 100 to encourage an at- 
mosphere of comfortable intimacy, should 
be balanced as delicately as a political 
ticket in Chicago. It is a mix of officials 
from the two governments 
Congress, business and cultural emi- 
nences, a couple of journalists, one or two 
party contributors, some personal friends 
of the Reagans. Says Brandon: “There is 
usually some tough negotiating.” 

With just a day to go before the Sa- 
dat dinner, some problems arise. The air- 
traffic controllers’ strike bids to keep a 
few guests away: Actor Omar Sharif, who 
would contribute to an Egyptian “ethos, 
has decided not to fly in from London, 
and Senator Ted Stevens ts staying put in 
Alaska. There is some question about the 
roses, which are to arrive by air from New 
York. But the yellow, white and salmon 
hybrids make it. Down in the basement, 
the White House floral director, Dottie 


Photographs for TIME by Dennis Brack—Black Star 


members of 


Temple, supervises the arrangement of 
768 roses in table settings 

Near by, other amiable smells ema- 
nate from the domain of Henry Haller, 
the White House chef since 1966. The 
strike has not affected his operation be- 
cause the dressed birds for the dinner’s 


main course—supréme of royal squab 
Véronique—were flown in several days 
earlier from New York. The choice of 


squab, to come between cold salmon and 
an intimidatingly rich of fresh 
peach mousse cardinal, was a late deci- 
sion by Nancy Reagan. The original se- 
lection had been duckling with glazed ap- 
ples, but she felt that there had been too 
many canards in the White House lately 

On the big day, the gremlins are still 
at work. One of Sadat’s daughters, Mrs 
Mahmud Osman, is taken ill. Brandon, 
in the calligrapher’s office, rearranges the 


dessert 


| seating plan. Shortly after 7 p.m. the ar- 


rivals commence at the White House dip- 
lomatic entrance on the south side. Ei- 
ther Brandon or her assistant is there to 
greet them when they enter the mansion 
A harpist and flutist play pastoral music 
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while a military aide announces each 


guest to the press pool. Actors Robert 
Stack and Roger Moore stir the cameras 
and pencils 

The mansion’s State Floor begins to 
fill up. With the Marine Band providing 
background music in the foyer, security 
men, photographers and military escorts 
do their duty. Guests in the nearby East 
Room are offered drinks as they wait in 
line to be greeted by the Reagans and 
the Sadats. Muffie Brandon and Peter Mc- 
Coy, the First Lady’s chief of staff, spot 
trouble in the form of 20 Egyptian se- 
curily men whose presence was unexpect- 
ed. They loiter in the lobby, polluting the 
ethos. McCoy motions the bodyguards 
into the Blue Room and a few moments 
later closes the oak doors of the room with 
a decisive flourish 

After passing through the receiving 
line, guests proceed to the State Dining 
Room on the west side, where candlelight 
and waiters in formal dress await them 
Brandon inspects the main arena period- 
ically. “There is good conversation 
going,” she reports happily. “If they’re 
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looking across the tables rather than at 
their partners, I worry 

As the guests finish their mousse, dip- 
lomatic business intrudes; it is time for 
the official toasts. From concealed doors 
in the paneling, bright lights snap on as 
television cameras, still photographers 
and a few reporters enter. The journal- 
ists are as surprised as Reagan when 


Sadat makes a punch line in public of 


what he has been saying in private talks 
that the U.S. should change policy by 
dealing with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization 


fterward, everyone moves into three 
Sitting rooms—the Red, Blue and 
Green Chambers—for coffee and li- 


queurs. This is mix-and-mingle time, with 
clusters forming around the principals 
and other notables, including Henry Kis- 
singer and Alexander Haig. Serious con- 
versation is frowned upon in this setting 
Besides, it is after 10 p.m., time for the pi- 
anists Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale 
to perform in the East Room. One of their 
selections is Debussy’s Pour /'Egyptienne, 





which Sadat greets with an appreciative 
grin. Farther down the first row of gilt 
chairs, in his customary spot, is Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger. As usual, 
he dozes off during the concert 

The Commander in Chief, however 
is wide awake. The end of the formal en- 
tertainment is the cue for the visitors’ de- 
parture, and the Egyptian delegation soon 
leaves. A dance band is now in place in 
the foyer. The Reagans doa sprightly two- 
step to How About You? and others join 
them. Waiters bring out champagne and 
small pastries to sustain the group 

Brandon remains at her post survey- 
ing the scene. The glitches have left her 
unfazed. “They happen all the time,”’ she 
says. “You just watch Nancy Reagan 
move calmly through mild chaos. She’s a 
model for us all.” At that point, Nancy is 
trying to move Ronnie out for the night; it 
is 11:15, after all. But the President is 
clearly enjoying a conversation with Rob- 
ert Stack. For this 70-year-old Chief of 
State, the night is still young, and he leaves 
very reluctantly By Laurence |. Barrett/ 
Washington 
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The Burden of Shame 
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“When I heard rumors that all Jap- 
anese would be interned, I couldn't believe 
it. | kept saying that I was a loyal Amer- 
ican citizen and that it just couldn't hap- 
pen in a democracy.” 

—Testimony of Mabel Ota 


t did happen. In the months after Pearl 

Harbor, more than 110,000 “persons of 
Japanese ancestry” (those with 1/16th 
Japanese blood or more) were forcibly re- 
located from the West Coast to inland in- 
ternment camps in desolate areas of Wy- 
oming, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah and Arizona. Most were 








January 1943: internment camp at Heart Mountain, Wyo. 





At last, amends for World War IT internment camps? 


allowed to bring only what they could car- 
ry, they were herded into “assembly cen- 
ters” at fairgrounds and race tracks stink- 
ing of manure and animals. Finally, they 
were transported to ten barely habitable 
camps for the duration of World War II. 
Mabel Ota, now 64, was sent to Poston, 
Ariz. She would, after the war, become 
the first Asian school principal in Los An- 
geles, but would spend her life believing 
that the camp’s poor diet and worse med- 
ical care caused her father’s death, and 
her daughter to be brain-damaged at 
birth. 

Dr. Mary Oda, 61, now a San Fer- 








American citizens. One-third were resi- 

dent aliens born in Japan and therefore, 

| under the law of the time, ineligible for cit- 

| izenship. No act of espionage or sabotage 
was attributed to a Japanese American 
during World War II. They were sum- 
marily imprisoned and their constitution- 
al rights suspended solely because of their 

| race. One thousand Aleut Indians were 
also interned, simply because of their 
“proximity to a war zone.” 

Now, nearly 40 years later, the pro- 
cess of understanding what happened and 
making reparations has begun. The Com- 
mission on Wartime Relocation and In- 

| ternment of Civilians, created last year 
by Congress, is holding a summer-long se- 
ries of public hearings. Last week in Los 
Angeles, the audience listened with 
hushed respect to stories almost too pain- 
ful to remember, but too important to 
forget. 

The spring of 1942. They had little no- 
tice, perhaps a week. Given numbers and 
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Outside their bleak barracks, students pledge allegiance to the flag. 





nando physician, was torn away from her 
first year at medical school. In the Man- 
zanar, Calif., camp, dust whirled through 
gaps in the floor boards; nine people 
shared one cramped room, sleeping on 
bags filled with straw. Her family lost 
their farm, their equipment and one an- 
other. “We became separated during the 
evacuation and we never lived together 
as a family again.” 

Terrible ironies haunt the history. 
Fourth of July celebrations were bravely 
held behind barbed wire, in the shadow 
of sentry towers. Parents wasting away 
in tar-paper camp shacks proudly dis- 
played starred banners indicating that 
their sons were American soldiers. Nisei 
(second generation Japanese Americans) 
members of the 442nd Regimental Com- 
bat Team, which fought gloriously in Eu- 
rope, were sometimes required to have 
Caucasian escorts when they visited their 
interned families. (About 33,000 Japanese 


Americans served in the U.S. military 
4 
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$400 million in 1942 dollars, the U.S. Gov- 


| of repayment is controversial, even to 


| the world tolive.” 





during the war, some of them drafted right 
out of the camps.) 

After the war, many of the detainees 
found they had lost everything. Clarence 
Nishizu left his farm in the care of a 
“neighbor friend”; the friend kept the 
profits and bought the land. “I had no 
place to go—I received nothing. Finally 
I found a house in San Fernando, where 
I went into gardening.” Of the total prop- 
erty loss to the internees, estimated to be 


ernment eventually repaid $38.5 million. 


here are explanations, all of them 

ugly. Economic greed. Racism. War- 
time hysteria. Americans of German or 
Italian ancestry did not suffer mass in- 
carceration, but the shock of Pearl Har- 
bor inflamed the century-old hatred of 
Oriental immigrants—the “yellow peril.” 
The public, President Franklin Roosevelt, 
even the Supreme Court, rushed to tram- 
ple Japanese Americans’ claim on the Bill 
of Rights. 

But explanations are not excuses. One 
major question facing the nine-member 
commission is: What can be done to com- 
pensate the victims? Japanese-American 
groups are recommending financial res- 
titution. Suggestions range from individ- 
ual payments of $25,000, to money for 
scholarships and communities. The idea 





some Japanese Americans. Testifying last 
week, California Senator S.1. Hayakawa, 
who was born in Canada and spent the 
war years in Chicago, said demands for 
monetary reimbursement are “absolutely 
disgusting” and “not Japanese.” But some 
commissioners clearly favor reparation. 
Judge William M. Marutani, a commis- 
sion member from Philadelphia, put it 
bluntly to Hayakawa: “The Bill of Rights, 
as you will recall, provides that ... cit- 
izens can petition the government for re- 
dress of grievances. .. We understand, sir, 
do we not, that we are in an American so- 
ciety where any redress of grievances is 
customarily by some monetary means?” 

The commission’s final report is due 
next year. Along with specific recommen- 
dations on how to make amends, the com- 
mission will address a larger, more im- 
portant issue: making sure that due 
process is not stampeded again. Exclusion 
from the law causes deep and lasting 
personal harm. Many of the Japanese- 
American internees were able to speak 
of their pain and bitterness only at the 
prompting of their children, who were 
raised during the decades when the civil 
rights movements vastly enlarged our un- 
derstanding of democracy. Poignantly, 
Dr. Oda explained why it had taken so 
long: “I did not want my children to feel 
the burden of shame and feelings of re- 





| jection by their fellow Americans. I want- 


ed them to feel that in spite of what was 
done to us, this was still the best place in 
—By Jane O'Reilly. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Washington 
and Jeff Melvoin/Los Angeles 
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The Last Days 
Of Dr. Runkle 


Horses, love and death 


t was as if Novelist Dick Francis had 

begun a new race-track murder mys- 
tery and then abandoned it as hopeless 
after one chapter. But the case is sadly 
real. About the strange death of Dr. Ja- 
nice Runkle—a race-horse veterinarian 
who ministered to Pleasant Colony, the 
winner of this year’s Kentucky Derby and 
Preakness—hardly more than one fact is 
totally clear: her body was discovered on 
a bleak stretch of Lake Michigan shore- 
line in Illinois. The rest is a troubling bun- 
dle of loose ends. There are unrequited 
loves and an assumed name, a quest for 
comfort and sudden flight, enigmatic let- 
ters and a lethal dose of drugs. There is a 
quixotic gumshoe with a black eye-patch 
and beard. He was hired by the victim's 
uncomprehending family and insists Ja- 
nice Runkle was murdered. Says her sis- 
ter Christine Runkle Casselman: “We feel 
that she might have found out something 
she wasn't supposed to know.” 

The evidence points much more to 
suicide than to foul play. It suggests that 
| the earnest young horse doctor was dis- 
| traught over an affair and went off alone 
to die. The Lake County, Ill., coroner 
found that Runkle, 28, died from an over- 
dose of pentobarbital, a drug used in vet- 
erinary medicine as a sedative, probably 
swallowed in liquid form. There were no 
signs that it was administered forcibly. 
Says Lake County Chief of Detectives 
Frank Winans: “She voluntarily took 
either an accidental or deliberate 
overdose.” 

Raised in suburban Detroit, Runkle 
never abandoned the standard schoolgirl 
passion for horses. She took her veterinary 
degree at Michigan State University in 
1976, and found a job with Dr. Mark Ge- 
rard, a noted race-horse vet in New York. 
When Gerard was convicted of substitut- 
ing a champion horse for a nag in a 1977 
race, Runkle was untainted, and picked 
up some of his erstwhile clients. She 
worked long hours and built a respectable 


nent trainers 

Runkle also dated a couple of her cli- 
ents. Her most serious friendship appar- 
ently had been with Johnny (“Fat Man”) 
Campo, Pleasant Colony’s 
trainer since March. They 
were vivid proof that oppo- 
sites attract. Campo, 43, is a 
bombastic, street-wise man 
who rose to prominence by 
turning cheap horses into 
winners. Runkle was a slight, 
shy, sweetly bookish young 
woman given to quoting Her- 
mann Hesse and Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry 

Just before her death, 
Runkle described their rela- 





tionship in a letter she sent to Johnny (“Fat Man”) Campo 
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practice, caring for the horses of promi- | 











Janice Runkle and Pleasant Colony on the day before his Preakness triumph 
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“No one can understand what a lonely place this world is for me.” 


Newsweek Columnist Pete Axthelm: 
“Johnny and I do love each other in our 
own, twisted ways.” But Campo, married 
and the father of two sons, denies any in- 
timacy. “We were close, sure,” he told a 
reporter. “But I never touched her. Our re- 
lationship was one of employer and em- 
ployee. I made her what she was. She 

would have been nothing without me.” 
Runkle’s lurching, furtive journey to 
her death may have started on Saturday, 
July 25. That night she dined at a Manhat- 
tan steak house with Axthelm, whom she 
had been seeing occasionally since the 
Kentucky Derby in May. After dinner, 
| Runkle returned to her office at Belmont 
Park Race Track, just outside New York 
City and not far from where she lived. She 
later wrote Axthelm: “We never really 
loved each other.”’ According to her letter, 
Runkle called Campo later that night; he 
flew down from upstate Saratoga Springs, 
then returned with Runkle to Saratoga the 
next day. A day later, Monday, Campo 
had an early dinner with Runkle and then 
drove her to the airport, where he bought 

her a one-way ticket to New York City. 
Instead of boarding the flight home, 
Runkle, using the name M. Clark, paid 
$204 in cash for a one-way fare to Chica- 
go. Still using her assumed name, she reg- 
istered at the O'Hare Airport Hilton 
Hotel and paid cash for her 
room. She browsed the lobby 
later that night—and was 

never seen alive again 

By Wednesday her fami- 








ly was anxious, and her 
sister Dianne Ramirez 
launched a search. In Ja- 


nice’s Volvo, parked at Bel- 
mont, Ramirez found a bank 
statement with a five-figure 
balance and a note bequeath- 
ing the money to Piggy Bank, 
her riding horse. 

On Wednesday evening 


a call came from the Illinois Beach State 
Park, 30 miles north of Chicago: a pack- 
et of Janice’s ID cards had been found 
in a trash can. The next morning, Ax- 
thelm received the rueful letter, 13 pages 
handwritten by Runkle on the flight to 
O'Hare. In it she recounted her last, 
stormy hours with Campo. “The first 
two hours he spent threatening to kill | 
both of us,” she wrote. “Funny part is, a 
couple of years ago, I went out with some- 
one he knew and he hardly batted an 
eye, though we were even closer then 
than we are now.” Another line explained 
her feelings of alienation: “No one can 
understand what a lonely place this world 
is for me.” 

On Saturday night Runkle’s body was 
discovered by a family of Lake Michigan 
boaters on a beach miles from the closest 
road. In her pockets were $3.60, a list of 
clothing and her hotel room key. Her fam- 
ily retained a New York City law firm 
and the private investigator to look into 
the matter. The Runkles also commis- 
sioned their own forensic study. Said Ja- 
nice’s father Robert Runkle: “As far as 
we are concerned, the speculations about 
her state of mind are strictly a smoke- 
screen. Her being depressed just doesn’t 
make sense.”’ Runkle’s funeral was Thurs- 
day. Campo did not attend. Said he: “I'll 
send her a bunch of flowers.” 





anice Runkle might have appreciated 

the mysteries surrounding her death 
She was a writer herself, the author of a 
children’s book (Piggy Bank and the Mag- 
ic Peppermint Penny) scheduled for pub- 
lication this winter. She yearned to cre- 
ate one character “people will remem- 
ber,” to make her ultimate mark as a 
writer of fiction. “Nobody,” she said not 
long ago, “is going to remember a vet at 
Belmont Park.” —By Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Lyn Delliquadri/Chicago and 
James Wilde/New York 
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POLAND 








“We Have Come to Win” 





So vowed Solidarity’s Walesa last week as the food crisis worsened 


s it built up slowly, purposefully, the 
demonstration threatened to be- 
come the violent clash that Po- 

land had been dreading—and 
miraculously avoiding—through a precar- 
ious year of labor unrest and political 
change. About 100 trucks, buses and tax- 
is wound their way through downtown 


Warsaw early last week. The vehicles in | 


the convoy were draped with red and 
white national flags and banners pro- 
claiming A HUNGRY NATION CAN EAT ITS 
BOSSES and GIVE US BREAD. Then, sud- 
denly, traffic policemen halted the lead 
| drivers as they approached the Commu- 
nist Party’s gray stone headquarters on 
Jerozolimskie Avenue 
Refusing to take an alternate route, 
the defiant drivers left their vehicles in 
the street. About three dozen police re- 
inforcements and several antiriot trucks 
arrived to cordon off the forbidden zone. 
The resulting traffic jam blocked one of 
the capital’s busiest intersections and set 
the scene for a two-day standoff that 





a loudspeaker: 


turned into the largest political rally since 
the country’s unprecedented liberaliza- 
tion process began last summer 

It came at an ominous time. The long- 
awaited party congress had ended with- 
out drafting a plan for economic recov- 
ery. Strikes were erupting across the 
country in response to the government’s 
decision last month to raise food prices 
by over 300% and cut meat rations by 
20%. The Soviet press was rumbling again 
about the dangerous unrest in Poland. 
And Party Boss Stanislaw Kania was re- 
ported to be packing his bags for a pos- 
sible meeting with Leonid Brezhnev at the 
Soviet President's Crimean resort. Al 
week’s end, the government declared it 
would not pay workers who had struck, 
and the trade union Solidarity called for 
a temporary halt to the protests until its 
leaders could assess the situation 

When the standoff began in down- 
town Warsaw, anger started to surge in 
the crowd. Shouted one militant through 
“We face the threat of 


| bloodshed on 





| students and 





But then, 
housewives, 
to 


the streets.” 
thousands of workers, 
children gathered 


as 


cheer on the demonstrators, 
changed unpredictably and took on a 
carnival-like atmosphere, resembling a 
California “happening” of the 1960s more 
than a dangerous political confrontation 
in one of the Communist world’s major 
capitals 

Supporters brought flowers, bread and 
drinks to the drivers, some of whom took 
off their shirts to bask in the August sun 
Organizers from the Solidarity labor 
union handed out leaflets, and comedians 
entertained the growing crowd. Using a 
sound system borrowed from a jazz club, 
Solidarity leaders turned a flatbed truck 
into an impromptu stage, from which they 
denounced the government's failure to 
remedy the food situation. 

The crowd held its ground for 50 hours 
until, as planned, a two-hour strike staged 
by hundreds of thousands of people closed 
virtually every office and workshop in the 





the scene | 


With surprising good humor, the crowds protested the wo shortages in the srecmty stores, but the Soviet press was warning darkly peas “extremists,” 

















hours in Silesia, the nation’s industrial and 
coal-mining heartland. These protests 


and union and government leaders were digging in 


city, with the exception of essential ser- | 


vices. Before the trucks and buses finally 
dispersed to the roar of blaring horns and 
sirens, Solidarity Spokesman Janusz 
Onyszkiewicz issued a final taunt to the 
government: “Those who are afraid of 
their nation should stay locked up and | 
not disturb us any more.” 
Although the demonstration in the | 
streets of Warsaw ended peacefully, Po- | 
land lurched more deeply into trouble last 
week. Strikes protesting food shortages 
took place in at least half a dozen cities. 
Potentially the most damaging action 
came on Friday, when about | million | 
workers put down their tools for four 


Signs of protest: roses and a leaflet grace a windshield; Wale 








may have vented some public anger, but 
they have also fed a climate of distrust 
and disorder that makes economic recov- 
ery more difficult and leads the Soviets to 
hint darkly about intervening. 

Breaking a long silence on Poland’s 


sa exhorts the crowd; demonstrators wave flowers from a bus window 


economic crisis, the Soviet party daily | 


Pravda complained that “the extremists 
who have entrenched themselves in Sol- 
idarity are pushing the country into an 
abyss.” More ominously, the Soviet news 
agency TASS quoted an article from a Pol- 
ish army newspaper warning that “those 
who believe there will be no struggle for 
socialism make a great mistake.” Mean- 


while, a large Soviet armada, gathered in | 


the Baltic to carry out amphibious exer- 
cises in the vicinity of Poland—a stark re- 
minder of Moscow’s potential for military 
intervention 

As Polish authorities struggled to con- 
vince a skeptical public that they were 
not holding back “secret” food supplies, 
Premier Wojciech Jaruzelski appointed a 
special “anticrisis” task force to run the 
sputtering economy. This Cabinet-level 
committee will have complete authority 
—on paper, at least—over production, 
supply and distribution of both domestic 
consumer goods and exports. In addition, 
it will control the allocation of raw ma- 
terials, energy, investments and labor 

But this latest attempt to impose or- 
der on Poland’s chaotic economy was met 
with skepticism by Solidarity leaders 
Tired of what it considers official foot 
dragging, Solidarity has produced its own 
set of demands for setting the economy 
Straight. Among them: union participa- 
tion in overseeing the food supply, the res- 
toration of meat rations to their previous 
levels, and a government pledge to secure 
full public approval for any price hikes 

Seeking to contain the volatile situ- 
ation, Deputy Premier Mieczyslaw Ra- 
kowski met twice with Solidarity officials. 
But the talks broke down at week’s end, 
with the government accusing Solidarity 
of “an unprecedented show of arrogance” 
and vowing it would not “succumb to a 
dictatorship.” In fact, the government, 
saddled with a $27 billion foreign debt, 
had little ground left to give, and the 


union's conciliatory approach seemed to 
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be yielding to a growing militancy. “We 
have come to win,” boasted Solidarity’s 
Lech Walesa. He later added, “We are 
masters of the situation and will be for a 
long time yet.” 

Such truculent language, coming from 
a moderate like Walesa, was serious ev- 
idence of how bad the situation had be- 
come. Not since the first days after World 
War II, in fact, had the Polish people 
faced such hardships in their daily lives. 
While no one was starving, Poles had be- 
come prisoners of the maddening regimen 
of queues, ration coupons and empty 
shelves. “I couldn't find any products es- 
sential for a normal life,” complained a 
woman from Opole, one of thousands of 
Poles who have emigrated to Western Eu- 
rope for economic reasons during the past 
few months. “It is not just food. We had 
only a pound of detergent for three 
months.” 





nan effort to ease the crisis, the French 

government last week announced 

plans to send 322,000 tons of food sup- 

plies. Premier Pierre Mauroy said that 
France would put “pressure” on the al- 
lies to provide Poland with an additional 
$500 million in emergency aid 

But no amount of outside assistance 
will help Poland overcome its present dif- 
ficulties without decisive action from the 
government in Warsaw. It has temporized 
for nearly a year, agreeing to practically 
all the reforms that Solidarity has de- 
manded without actually putting many of 
them into practice. What is called for now 
is no less than a complete overhaul of the 
country’s economic structure. And that, 
as a Solidarity declaration pointed out last 
week, requires “essential changes in the | 
centralized bureaucratic system.” 

Factions within the top leadership | 
of both the government and Solidarity | 
were urging each Side to take tougher ac- 
tion against the other last week. Poland’s 
food crisis—along with the demonstra- 
tions, the strikes and the threat of violence | 

—did not disappear when the final driv- 
er climbed into the cab of his truck 
in the center of Warsaw and pulled 
away. —By Thomas A, Sancton. 
Reported by Richard Hornik/Bonn 
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The Chrysler Cordoba. 
So finely engineered it was rated 
superior to Oldsmobile Cutlass in overall quality of 
ride, styling, fits and finishes. 


In an independent test, 50 mid- 
specialty car owners compared 
the 1981 Chrysler Cordoba to the 
1981 Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Supreme. They compared each 
car 39 different ways from the 
quality of their paint jobs to the 
quality of their seat seams. From 
the way they felt on the road to 
the way they looked standing 
still. Out of the 39 categories, 
Cordoba beat Cutlass 34 times" 
Here are some reasons why. 


Isolated transverse torsion-bars 
and a series of rubber isolator 
cushions give Cordoba its 
smooth ride. 

When Cordoba and Cutlass 
were compared for riding quali- 
ties, the categories used for 
evaluation were: smoothness, 
steadiness, quietness, seating 
comfort, and overall riding com- 
fort. Incredibly, Cordoba beat 
Cutlass in all five categories. 

Cordoba’s smoother, steadier 
ride comes from its isolated trans- 
verse torsion-bars. Chrome alloy 
torsion-bars are mounted to the 
front-wheel control arms and to 
the car structure, so they provide 
springing action by twisting. 

A torsion-bar twists and 
untwists as wheels ride over 
bumps. This way the torsion-bar 
cushions road shocks before they 
are transmitted to the car body. 

Cordoba « > ; 


is a quiet 

car because Sansa 
Chrysler engineer- << * =; 
ing utilized computer- #2 


designed, thick, rubber cushions 
and put them where suspension 
components meet the car’s body 
to reduce road noise and 
harshness before they reach 
Cordoba’s interior. 


A silky smooth 5.2 liter V8 
engine** and amazing 
Torqueflite automatic 

transmission. Both helped rate 
Cordoba superior to Cutlass in 
pick-up and smoothness. 


Among the categories in evalu- 
ating Cordoba and Cutlass were 
pick-up and smoothness. Catego- 
ries Cordoba won handily. 
Cordoba’s classic 5.2 liter V8 
engine makes it responsive, easy 
to maintain, but most impor- 
tantly, an engine with an EPA rat- 
ing of [17] est. MPs, 26 est. hwy. 
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Designed into eac ; 
engine is an electronic _ ““aj 
fuel controlecom- < 3 J 
puter that pro- = ——__}-_ | 
cesses signals ai 
from seven differ- | 
entsensorsand | 

instantly adjusts — — 

your air-fuel ratio \\ 
toanoptimummix- \ 
ture. Cordoba’s Torque- \~ 

flite automatic transmis- 

sion means better fuel economy 
because at highway speeds the 
torque converter locks in place. 
With the converter locked the 
engine runs slower to maintain 

the car’s speed so less fuel is used. 


Chrysler's painstaking attention 
to detail helped rate Cordoba 
superior to Cutlass in 
quality of fits and finishes. 


During the evaluation between 
Cordoba and Cutlass for styling, 
conveniences, and quality of 
fits and finishes, Cordoba 
was picked first in 25 out of 27 
categories. For example, 
Cordoba’s front, side, and rear 
styling was rated superior. 
Cordoba’s doors, exterior chrome, 
and moldings were picked as fit- 





ting better, for being straighter, 
and for having no gaps. Its hood, 
doors, and trunk were judged to 
fit better because their seams 
were straighter and more even. 
So thorough is Chrysler's atten- 
tion to quality of styling, fits 
and finishes and convenience, 
Cordoba was selected by 34 out of 
the 50 judges as having superior 
uality overall. The 1981 Chrysler 
ordoba, a car you will judge 
superior in overall quality. 

e Corinthian comes with the 
following standard features: auto- 
matic torqueflite transmission, 

ower steering, front power disc 

rakes, white side.wall steel 
belted radial tires, inside hood 
release, padded Landau vinyl 
roof, electronic ignition system, 
engine coolant reserve system, 
AM radio, front and rear bumper 
guards, dual chrome remote con- 
trol mirrors, deep pile carpets, 
and wire wheel covers. 


Cordoba LS prices start at $7,765.++ 
$7,765. That's what the sporty 
Cordoba costs and here’s what's 
standard on the Cordoba LS. A 
3.7 liter 6-cylinder engine; auto- 
matic transmission, power steer- 
ing, front power disc brakes, 
tinted glass, and many other stan- 
dard features that usually are 
available only as options. 














Buy or Lease at Chrysler-Plymouth 
Dealers. Ask about our comprehen- 
sive 5/50 Protection Plan. 


CHRYSLER 


The New Chrysler 
Corporation 


“Results reported are based on responses preferring Cordoba over Cutlass 27 out of 50 to 46 out of 50 Participants depending on the category. © Optional at extra cost 
tUse EPA est MPG for comparison. Actual mileage may vary depending on speed trip length and weather Actual highway mileage probably lower Calif ests. lower 
+*Base sticker price of Cordoba LS (not shown) excluding taxes and destination charges. Optional Corinthian Edition Package shown not available on Cordoba LS 
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ISRAEL 


Saved by the Moral Minority 





Helped by the tiny religious parties, Begin forms a government 


“W did it,” boasted Israel’s Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin as he 
lifted a glass of wine in celebration. What 
he had finally accomplished, after three 
weeks of effort, was the completion of a 
new coalition government, composed of 
| 48 members of his Likud bloc and 13 
members of three small religious parties. 
The new government thus had a bare ma- 
jority of 61 in Israel's 120-member parlia- 
ment. Begin naturally tried to put the best 
possible face on his government's pros- 
pects, claiming that the precariousness of 
its position would serve to strengthen dis- 
cipline within the ruling coalition. The 
real danger was that the government 








port workers in the city of Haifa, where 
tourist-filled cruise ships often arrive on 


Saturdays; by employees of other govern- | 


ment-run companies; and even by the na- 
tional airline El Al, whose employees 
promptly threatened to strike if the pledge 
should be carried out. In addition, the co- 
alition promised wage hikes for rabbis and 
increased aid for students in religious 
schools. More than that, it offered mil- 
itary exemptions to “newly observant” 
Jews who want to study Orthodox the- 
ology—an astonishing gesture in a nation 
where military service is of such historic 
and continuing importance. 

In still another concession to the Agu- 





ok 


The Prime Minister, right, talking with Agudat Israel leaders after signing agreement 








would prove to be too unsteady to grapple 
with the grave challenges Israel faces. 

Israel is beset by devastating econom- 
ic, political and military problems. Infla- 
tion is running at 120%; emigration still 
exceeds immigration. The country recent- 
ly endured a fusillade of criticism over its 
bombing of civilian areas in Lebanon. Its 
leadership is deeply torn over how to come 
to terms with Israel's Arab neighbors. Yet 
these crucial matters scarcely figured in 
the negotiations between Begin and his 
partners: the National Religious Party, 
with six members of the Knesset; the ul- 
traconservative Agudat Israel, with four; 
and the newly organized TAMI, with three. 
Last week the coalition released an agree- 
ment, a sort of party platform, contain- 
ing 83 clauses. Most were concessions that 
the religious parties had extracted from 
Begin in return for their support. 

For example, despite the economy's 
problems, the coalition pledged to enforce 
the observance of the Jewish Sabbath by 








An argument that the precariousness of the government would strengthen discipline. 


dat Israel, the coalition promised to 
amend the country’s famous Law of Re- 
turn, which specifies that any Jew is au- 
tomatically eligible for Israeli citizenship. 
If the Agudat Israel has its way, the law 
would apply only to Jews who have been 
converted according to Orthodox law. Al- 
though few people would be affected, the 
change amounts to an attack on the va- 
lidity of Reform and Conservative Juda- 
ism. As such, it would inevitably antag- 
onize many Jews in the US. and 
elsewhere. Said Rabbi David Leiber, pres- 
ident of the University of Judaism in Los 
Angeles: “We believe in religious plural- 
ism. We object to having a monolithic 
standard imposed on the Jews.” 

In the end, the religious parties, which 
received about 10% of the vote in the June 
elections, got five of the 22 portfolios in 
the new Cabinet. But Begin’s most im- 
portant appointment was his selection of 
General Ariel Sharon as his new Defense 
Minister. Sharon, who served as Agricul- 
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ture Minister in the last government and 
was a zealous builder of new Jewish set- 
tlements in the occupied territories, has 
wanted the defense post ever since Ezer 
Weizman resigned last year. Instead, Be- 
gin kept the portfolio himself, quipping 
that if the aggressive Sharon were to be- 
come Defense Minister, he might “sur- 
round the Prime Minister's office with 
tanks.” This time Begin relented. 

Because it is so shaky, Begin’s new 
government is expected to be even more 
ineffectual than the last. In one of his first 
declarations after forming a government, 
Begin called for an “undelayed resump- 
tion” of the Camp David process. This 
would include talks with Egypt, as urged 
last week by President Anwar Sadat, that 
are aimed at granting the Palestinians au- 
tonomy. But most U.S. and Arab officials 
doubt that Begin would risk toppling his 
government by trying to work out such 
an agreement. Surveying Begin’s govern- 
ment, a senior official in the U.S. State De- 
partment noted the lack of moderates and 
said: “This is the most hawkish Israeli 
Cabinet in recent memory.” 





iscussing other foreign affairs, Begin 

last week said that he would recom- 
mend accepting any Reagan Administra- 
tion proposal for a written alliance be- 
tween the U.S. and Israel. Begin also 
called on the Soviet Union to resume dip- 
lomatic ties with Israel, but added that | 
such an agreement would depend upon 
Moscow’s allowing Jews in the Soviet 
Union to emigrate if they so desire 

Begin’s government won its first vote 
of confidence in the Knesset last week, 
but already the frictions were beginning 
to appear. Housing Minister David Levy, 
a popular figure in the Likud, said that 
he would refuse to join the new Cabinet 
He was angry because the new post of 
Minister of Immigrant Absorption had 
been pried from his control and given to | 
somebody else as a political prize. Begin 
wooed him back by giving him the ad- 
ditional title of Deputy Prime Minister. 

In the meantime, the man who had 
become Minister of Immigrant Absorp- 
tion, Aharon Abuhatzeira, was facing 
charges of theft, fraud and violation of 
public trust, allegedly committed. while he 
served as mayor of Ramle, near Tel Aviv, 
in the 1970s. Any of these relatively mi- | 
nor political difficulties within Begin’s 
fragile coalition could be sufficient, in the 
end, to jolt him from power. 

The Knesset session, raucous and bit- 
ter, lasted for almost 14 hours. Opposi- 
tion Leader Shimon Peres charged that 
the coalition talks had been preoccupied 
with “payoffs for the religious parties and 
ministries for the power hungry.”’ Begin, 
who was heckled repeatedly, said angrily 
of Peres, “The gentleman isa liar; the gen- 
tleman is a liar.” Reviewing the proceed- 
ings, a ranking civil servant in Jerusalem 
predicted that the new Knesset would be 
“entertaining, but disgraceful.” And from 
all signs, ineffectual. a 
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Get notable books from The Literary Guild. 






j “It is the most gripping and most important 
“At dawn one morning in April 1977, some twenty Pris Ner book I have radia a long time: patho, in 
civilians besieged my apartment in midtown Buenos wl out a its human stories, not only of brutality but of 










Aires... They threw me to the floor in the back of 

the car, covered me with the blanket, stuck their name, 
feet on top of me, and jammed into me what felt Cell 
like the butt of a gun. No one spoke.” with 


—Jacobo Timerman 


courage and love; important because it reminds 
us how, in our world, the most terrible fantasies 
may become fact.” 
—Anthony Lewis, 
The New York Times Book Review 
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Any 4 for] when you join The Literary Guild. 


= " - tnt re we we we we 
Here’s how The Literary Guild works: You get great savings when you join. The Literary Guild 


After your membership’s accepted, you get your 4 books or sets—up to a $66.00 
value in publishers’ editions—for only $1, plus shipping and handling. With the 
purchase of your very first Club selection or alternate, you can enjoy The Guild’s 
bigger, better Bonus Plan, earning Bonus credits right away. 

You shop for today’s best books at home. About every 4 weeks (14 times 
a year), you'll be offered one or two main selections along with over 100 exciting 
alternates through your free copy of The Literary Guild Magazine. Up to 4 times 
a year, you may also receive other special money-saving offers. To get the selec- 
tion(s) featured in the magazine, or the special selection(s), do nothing. They 
will be shipped to you automatically. For an alternate, or no book at all, return 
the order form with your preference marked by the date specified. You'll get at 


} Dept. CR 379, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
I 
l 
I 
! 
I 
| 
I 
least 10 days to make a decision. If you receive an unwanted selection because 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Please accept my application for membership in The Literary 
Guild and send me the 4 books or sets whose numbers I have 
printed in the boxes below, Bill me only $1, plus shipping and 
handling. Also, send my FREE tote bag, which is mine to keep, 
even if I don't remain a member, I agree to the membership plan 
as described in this ad and understand that I need only buy 4 more 
books, at regular low Club prices, whenever I want them 

NOTE: All prices quoted are for publishers’ editions. 

First number listed below each book or set is the order number. 


you had less than 10 days to make your decision, return FREE TOTE 





it at our expense. There is a shipping and handling charge Mr 
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complete, hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size 
to fit special presses and save members even more. 
The Literary Guild doesn’t require you to purchase a 
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minimum number of books a year. Just buy 4 more during City 
your membership, after which you may cancel any time. 
Join today. If you're not satisfied with your 4 introductory State Zip 


books or sets, return them within 10 days—we'll cancel 
your membership and you'll owe nothing. 





when you join. 


Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only Canadian members will be 
| serviced from Canada. Offer slightly different in Canada. 08-G628 




















| Terrorist Abu Daoud, after being shot by an unknown assailant in a Warsaw hotel 


TERRORISM 


‘Black September in August? 





is plans had been made for weeks. Re- 

turning from his meeting with Pres- 
ident Reagan in Washington, Egypt's 
President Anwar Sadat intended to visit 
Salzburg, one of his favorite cities. But 
suddenly last week, with no explanation, 
he canceled his trip. Four days before, a 
Palestinian guerrilla named Mohammed 
Daoud Mohammed Auda was shot while 
sitting in a Warsaw hotel café, but sur- 
vived. The two incidents reflected the vi- 
| olent and convoluted world of the terror- 
| ist, Where motives are often murky and 
alliances shift rapidly. Indeed, intelli- 
gence experts believe that the week may 
also have marked the reappearance, af- 
ter seven years, of Black September, the 
notorious band of Palestinian terrorists 
whose attack on the Israeli team at the 
1972 Olympic Games in Munich led to 
the deaths of eleven Israeli athletes. 

The series of events that apparently 
influenced Sadat’s decision not to go to 
Austria began two weeks ago when cus- 
toms Officials in Vienna stopped two Pal- 
estinians whose luggage was found to con- 
| tain an arsenal of five automatic weapons 
and six hand grenades. Intelligence sourc- 
es believe that the two were members of 
a reborn Black September, and that their 
probable aim was to assassinate Sadat 
The Palestinian radicals have been at 
odds with him ever since he negotiated a 
peace treaty with Israel, and their goal is 
to keep the Israeli-Arab conflict alive in 
the hope that Israel will eventually be 
overpowered 

The Austrian government did not ac- 
cuse the two men of an anti-Sadat plot. In- 
stead, it charged them with “illegal im- 
port of war materials,” staged a hasty trial 
in which one was found guilty and the 
other innocent, and prepared to expel 
them to Lebanon. 

The possible revival of Black Septem- 


40 





A deadly Palestinian attack force may be coming back to life 


ber was chilling news. P.L.O. Chairman 
Yasser Arafat may or may not be directly 
involved; for that matter, it has never been 
established to what degree he was con- 
nected to the Black September organiza- 
tion in the past. Experts on terrorism be- 
lieve that the leader of the revived group 
is Salah Khalaf, better known as Abu 
lyad, the P.L.O.’s “Interior Minister” and, 
as it happens, one of Arafat's top aides. In 
September 1970, Abu lyad first launched 
the Black September terrorist group as a 
result of bitter fighting that year between 
Palestinian fedayeen and Jordan's King 
Hussein, a conflict that had led to the 
P.L.O.’s expulsion from Jordan 

Last week another deadly melodrama 
was taking place in Warsaw. The central 
figure was Mohammed Daoud Moham- 
med Auda, 44, also known as Abu Daoud, 
who has been accused of participating in 
two of Black September's most famous op- 
erations: the Olympic attack and, in 
1973, the murder of two U.S. diplomats 
in Khartoum. Abu Daoud was sitting at 
a table in the second-floor café of War- 
saw’s Victoria Inter-Continental Hotel 
last week when a young man suddenly ap- 
peared and hit him with five pistol shots 
Abu Daoud was seriously wounded; the 
assailant escaped 

Who was behind the attack? Perhaps 
the Israelis. as Abu Daoud himself sug- 
gested. They certainly had motive enough 
But Israeli intelligence officials insist that 
they would not undertake such a mission 
in a Communist-bloc country where in- 
filtration and escape would be so difficult 
for the hit man. The attack could also 
have been the work of Abu Daoud's en- 
emies within the Palestinian guerrilla 
movement, where motives are always ob- 
scure. Or. confounding all the experts, it 
could even have been, as Warsaw rumor 
had it, merely an affair of the heart | 


Canceled Flight 


Stopping the Fi rench 





Bes yerenny mobs surged around the 


red brick walls of the French embas- 
sy in Tehran, demanding “death” for 
President Frangois Mitterrand. Diplo- 
mats and businessmen and their families 
tried to get out, but as the first contin- 
gent of 61 arrived at Tehran’s Mehrabad 
International Airport at 5:30 a.m. one day 
last week, a gang of Iranian militants 
blocked their way, Revolutionary author- 
ities offered assurances that the evacuees 
would be released this week. But Aya- 
tullah Ali Meshkini, one of his country’s 
leading mullahs, warned that the incident 
could result in the French embassy being 
“taken over” and the French humiliated 
the same way that Iran had “rubbed 
America’s nose in the dirt.” 

To Americans, the series of events 
stirred painful memories of the 444-day 
U.S. hostage ordeal. But to the French, 
the latest targets of “revolutionary” Is- 
lamic vengeance in Iran, last week's ep- 
isode came as an unexpected and brutal 
shock. In Paris, Socialist President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand canceled weekend plans 
and closeted himself for five hours with 
aides to discuss the crisis. Meanwhile. 
Foreign Ministry spokesmen at the Quai 
d'Orsay issued optimistic statements. De- 
clared Foreign Minister Claude Cheysson 
“There are no French ‘hostages.’ ” 


ronically, no other industrialized coun- 
try has tried as hard as France to stay 
on the good side of Iran's revolutionary re- 
gime, President Mitterrand was one of the 
few Western leaders to send congratula- 
tions to Iran after the July 24 election of 
Mohammed Ali Raja‘i as the country’s 
latest Islamic President. But France, the 
country that provided political asylum for 
four months to Ayatullah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini and for years to some of his closest 
aides, two weeks ago gave haven to Ra- 
ja’i’s predecessor, the ousted Abolhassan 
Banisadr, and to one of the Iranian Is- 
lamic regime's most dangerous foes, Mas- 
soud Rajavi, head of the leftist guerrilla 
organization called the Mujahedin. De- 
spite an agreement to refrain from polit- 
ical activity while in France, Banisadr has 
been issuing combative statements and 
preparing a government-in-exile 
The Iranian government has insisted 
that the French return Banisadr and Ra- 
javi, a demand that the French, with their 
tradition of granting political asylum, will 
not accept. Last week Banisadr declared 
that he might go to Sweden or Austria to 
continue his anti-Khomeini campaign 
Swedish officials quickly denied having 
any contact with the exiled politician. | 
Sweden has nationals of itsown in Iran. @ | 
In Washington Iranian demonstrators briefly | 


tanran diplomatic office. During the 
© protesters was shot in the back 


occupied an 
melee 
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* EVERYTHING FOR MOVING 


Wherever you're going, whatever you're moving, U-Haul has everything you need. 
Trucks, trailers, packing boxes, hand trucks, furniture pads, hitches, tow bars. 
Everything from self-storage rooms to packing and loading help. 


* TRIM LINE GAS SAVER FLEET 


The rental fleet designed specifically for household moving. For the care and 
protection of your personal possessions. U-Haul moves families — not freight. 


t 
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* SAVINGS IN MONEY, TIME & WORRY 
| 

) 





U-Haul will match any competitor’s rate, discount or guarantee:+ And U-Haul 
has more than 7,000 Moving Centers and Dealers ready to support your move. 


* SAFETY & SECURITY 
Over 70 million family moves have been made the do-it- : 
yourself way with U-Haul. Your safety and security 
is Our primary objective. 


* Plus WIN A MILLION Sweepstakes . 
Study this ad and discover why millions of families save 
millions with U-Haul products and services. And you could 
win a million dollars in the U-Haul “Win A Million” Sweep- 
stakes! Official Entry Forms, rules and full details are avail- 
able only at U-Haul Moving Centers and participating 
Dealers. See the White Pages for your nearest U-Haul location. 
No purchase or rental required. Sweepstakes open to licensed drivers 18 














ears and over residing in the 48 conterminous United States. Limit one 

intry Form per family per visit per week. Void wherever prohibited by 
law. Sweepstakes ends April 30, 1982. The odds of winning will depend 
upon the number of entries received. RESIDENTS OF OHIO ONLY may 
receive an Entry Form and details by submitting a separate, self-addressed, 
stam envelope to: U-HAUL OHIO ENTRY FORMS, P.O. BOX 21503, 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 85036, Requests must be received by March 31, 1982 


For Savings, Safety & Security. . U-Haul has it all. 
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FRANCE 


‘Paris Lets Go 


A new revolution 
F rom the most remote Brittany fishing 
village to the tiniest French Alpine 
hamlet, no local matter is too minor to es- 
| cape the attention of the Paris govern- 
| ment. The Atlantic coastal town of Saint- 
| Palais-sur-Mer wants to extend a street? 
| It needs the signatures of the Minister of 
the Interior and the Premier before the as- 
phalt can be poured. A poultry associa- 
ion in the small Vendée city of Challans 
wants to produce Christmas turkeys? It 
must satisfy the Ministry for Agriculture 
that its birds meet national standards. 
And so it has long been in France, the 
Western nation with the most centralized 
government. Last week, fulfilling a cam- 
paign promise, President Frangois Mit- 
terrand’s Socialist parliamentary majority 
approved the first half of a package that 
will return to local governments powers 
that, in some cases, they have not enjoyed 

since the 12th century. 

All industrialized democracies are 
grappling with the problem of big gov- 
ernment, but nowhere is the concept bet- 
ter understood than in France. Since 1800 
an elite corps of Paris-appointed prefects 
—referred to by Napoleon as his “little 
emperors”—has carried the Tricolor and 
the edicts of the central government into 
each of the country’s 95 départements, or 
| districts. Under Mitterrand’s reform, mu- 

nicipal and departmental decisions will 
no longer have to be submitted to the pre- 
fect for approval. Indeed, each prefect will 
be replaced by a Commissioner of the Re- 
public, who will be informed only after ac- 
tion on such matters as roads, sanitation 
and budgets has been taken. If he has 
any objections, he will have to petition 
an administrative or fiscal court that rules 
on the legality of local decisions. Paris will 
continue to set the nationwide patterns 
only in education and law enforcement. 
“This is more than a reform,” said the 
| pro-government daily Le Monde. “It is 
a revolution.” 

Most opposition members liked nei- 
ther the manner in which Interior Min- 
ister Gaston Deferre rammed the bill 
through nor its contents. Warned Con- 
| servative Charles Millon: “The disorga- 
nization that it will provoke augurs a re- 
naissance of local feudalism.” 

The new law leaves unresolved the po- 
litically sensitive issue of which financial 
resources will be shifted from Paris to lo- 
| cal governments. This will be the subject 
of a second bill to be submitted to Par- 
| liament next year. But the first step was 
impressive enough. Said the liberal news- 
paper Le Quotidien de Paris: “We went 
to sleep in July in a Jacobin state more 
in the tradition of the monarchy than of 
the French Revolution. And voila, we 
| coun up in August in a decentralized 











country. What an adventure!” 

































Prime Minister in parliamentary garb 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Backing Off 


Botha postpones racial reform 





“Ww hat has happened to the Prime 
Minister? Where is that decisive- 
ness and idealism he seemed to display 
one or two years ago? Why is he back- 
pedaling on the undertakings he gave the 
people of South Africa?” While members 
of South Africa’s ruling National Party 
shifted uncomfortably in their green 
leather seats, Colin Eglin of the opposi- 
tion Progressive Federal Party last week 
sent his questions ringing across the 
chamber of Cape Town's Parliament. The 
angry counterattack from South African 
Prime Minister P.W. Botha: “I am not a 
weakling who tries to satisfy everybody. 
I have my own ideas and pattern for lead- 
ing South Africa.” Some of Botha’s min- 
isters have echoed similar pious themes 

Those ideas for moderating South Af- 
rica’s rigidly segregationist policies of 
apartheid show every sign of being far 
weaker than Botha had once promised. 
Two years ago, Botha told his fellow Af- 
rikaners they must “adapt or die” in con- 
fronting racial segregation. Using the 
same moralistic tones, he later declared: 
“I am more convinced than ever that 
there is only one course to follow: 
do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” 

But as the South African Parliament 
began its summer session last week, Bo- 
tha backed off. He dismissed the possi- 
bility of letting non-whites vote. Indeed, 
he categorically rejected any role in na- 
tional decision making by the country’s 
19.8 million blacks, who make up 71.5% 
of South Africa’s population. He indicat- 
ed that any change in the inferior status 
of the country’s nonwhite minorities (In- 








@ | dians, Chinese, mixed race) would be de- 





ferred until 1983 at the earliest. Botha also 
lashed out at liberal white South Africans 
who criticize his government's apartheid 
policies, implicitly branding them as ag- | 
itators. Said he: “There are Satans walk- 
ing about in white garb.” 

The only racial palliatives Botha’s 
party offered were marginal and vague 
Among them: allowing blacks to handle 
explosives in mining jobs, traditionally a 
whites-only prerogative, and possibly re- 
laxing restrictions against serving alco- 
holic beverages to all races at sporting 
events. 

The reason for Botha’s retrenchment 
lies in last April's national elections. Al- 
though his party retained 131 of 165 par- 
liamentary seats, it still suffered the worst 
setback of its 33 years in power. The mod- 
erate Progressive Federal Party gained 
nine seats (to a still ineffectual 27). But 
Botha was far more concerned about the 
rise in popularity of the ultraright 
Herstigte (Reformed) Nasionale Party 
(H.N.P.), which strongly advocates con- 
tinued white privilege, black subjection 
and rigid racial segregation of all kinds 
Though it did not capture a single seat, | 
the H.N.P. nonetheless more than quin- 
tupled its vote total to 191,000, and cut 
sharply into government majorities in 
many districts 

Botha also faces a challenge from 
the right wing of his own National Par- 
ty, led by Andries Treurnicht, who has 
earned the nickname “Dr. No” for his 
militant opposition to any aspect of ra- 
cial reform. As a result, Botha has seemed 
more sensitive to attacks on his per- 
sonal political grip than to criticism of 
his nation’s repressive policies. Helen Suz- 
man, the country’s best-known liberal 
and a member of the Progressive Fed- 
eral minority in Parliament, charges that 
“now as never before,”’ Bo- 
tha “places the interests of 
his party above the interests 
of South Africa.” 

While the politicians 
talked, the grim current re- 
alities of apartheid were 
clearly displayed last week 
in a freezing ghetto area 
outside Cape Town, where 
hundreds of blacks huddled 
after being evicted from 
their shanty homes in a 
whites-only district. The 
blacks were ordered to leave for one of 
the ten black reserves, or “homelands,” 
that the government has established in 
its long-term strategy of geographic seg- 
regation of blacks and whites. The home- | 
lands make up 13% of South Africa’s 
area, but are intended eventually to hold 
most of the black population. Blacks who 
refused to move to homelands where 
housing and jobs are scarce were ar- 
rested, and sometimes separated from 
their children. All too clearly Botha and 
his government were determined last 
week to maintain the separation of the 

ia : - 
races in South Africa. ; _ S| 





Colin Eglin 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


he tray of food sits there, untouched. 

Every once in a while, the hunger 
striker steals a glance at it. After the first 
week, the servings seem enlarged to a rav- 
enous man, the beans huge, the scones 
puffed up. His sense of smell is also more 
acute; he can detect the kind of food al- 
most before it arrives. The 
breakfast tray waits until 
lunch, lunch stays until dinner, 
and dinner remains all night 
long. British authorities say 
they have the obligation to 
keep food always available. 
The prisoners consider the 
practice taunting and cruel. 

But after two weeks, the 
war of nerves becomes irrele- 
vant. The trays keep arriving, 
but by now the prisoners have 
lost their craving for food. The 
stomach cramps and pains re- 
cede and eventually disappear. 
The prisoners concentrate in- 
stead on their daily five pints of 
water. Now their only concern 
is whether they can hold down 
the water without retching. A 
small bowl of salt is provided 
for each prisoner, and he 
can sprinkle in as much as 
he wants. When the hunger 
strikes are far along, the prisoners ask for 
carbonated water and the British grant 
the request. 

This is the world of the zealots, where 
Irish youth are willing to starve them- 
selves for their cause of driving the British 
out of Northern Ireland. It is an astound- 
ing kind of sacrifice—a brutal, lingering 
death, full of hatred and martyrdom, so fa- 
natical and Irish. The moment one strik- 
er dies, 50 volunteer to take his place. Tom 
McElwee, who died last week, wore a 
glass eye asa result of one of his own guer- 
rilla bombs. Behind him, at 55 days, Pat- 
rick Quinn, 29, had once slipped into un- 
consciousness. Big-bellied Michael De- 
vine, 27, was at 48 days, gangly Lawrence 
McKeown, 24, at 41, and then, not too far 
behind, Patrick McGeown, 25, and Matt 
Devlin, 31, and more to come. 

Street fighters from youth, terrorists 
half their lives, hardened and ruthless 
from years in prison, they are old at age 





















Ready to Die in the Maze 
What it is like to starve to death—and why the I.R.A. men do it 


After fasting for 62 days, Tom McElwee, 23, died last weekend, touching off wide- 
spread rioting in Belfast that killed two persons. The threat of violence is always present, 
yet the real battle between the British authorities and the Irish Republican Army is being 
Sought these days not in the streets of Northern Ireland, but in a sprawling, gray brick pris- 
on near Belfast known as the Maze. There, one after another, I.R.A. members are starving 
themselves to death for the right, technically, to get the special handling accorded political 
prisoners instead of being treated as common criminals. But, in a far more profound way, 
the hunger strikes have come to symbolize the bitter and enduring struggle between the 
stubborn I.R.A. and the equally stubborn British. By week's end nine hunger strikers had 
died and others were on what they vowed would be their deathbeds. An inside report on 
what it is like to live in the Maze—and what it is like to die there: 


20. Because so many of the rebels, 406 of 
them, are locked in the H-shaped blocks 
of the Maze, they now believe they must 
win their war inside the prison, and that 
helps explain their astonishing defiance. 
But questions about them persist. Why are 
they so willing to starve themselves? How 































do they stand the pain? Are they afraid? 
The intimate details of each death, 
spread eagerly from cell to cell, are well 
known to all the prisoners. Each time new 
volunteers are sought, Maze leaders re- 
view the awful effects of starvation. They 
want no false bravado and no dropouts. 
The prisoners stand silent against the cell- 
block doors, ears pressed to cracks in the 
framing, and listen to block commanders 
speaking in Gaelic to confound the 
guards, describe the ulcerated throats, the 
tooth fillings that drop out, the skin that 
turns so dry that bones break through, 
the inevitable blindness before death. 
LR.A. leaders at first feared the idea 
of hunger strikes, believing the men would 
be unable to persist and would thus en- 
danger the esprit of the movement. The 
longstanding question—Would starvation 
bring results?—-was raised again early this 
year by prison leaders and debated for 
hours up and down the blocks. Some of 







the inmates spoke into the darkness and 
predicted glumly that the British would 
never yield. Such comments were usually 
met with silence. The men were asked to 
consider the proposal for one week and 
then volunteer if they felt ready to go. 

A hundred offered to die. I.R.A. com- 
manders in the Maze, startled by the num- 
ber, ordered the hunger strikes to begin. 
The volunteers quickly became heroes, 
paid special attention by the other pris- 
oners, passed extra cigarettes, showered 
with support in the early days of stom- 
ach cramps. Poems were written to them 
and recited through the pipes and doors 
and shouted across the blocks. 

Now the pattern of dying has be- 
come almost routine. After 21 days of 
no food, strikers are moved, past cheer- 
ing cellmates, to continue their fast in 
the nearby prison hospital, a modern, one- 
story building where they are locked into 
individual rooms. Here they regain the | 
status of prisoners who conform to reg- 
ulations, and they are allowed to have vis- 
itors for one half-hour each 
day. The trays of food are al- 
ways there. Radios are in each 
room and the strikers listen for 
special songs played for them 
by name by a sympathetic lo- 
cal station. But the men are 
even more interested in the 
hourly news, often interrupting 
conversation when they realize 
the program has already start- 
ed, hoping, in the midst of 
dying, they will get word that 
the British have relented—that 
they can live. For two hours 
each evening, from 6 o'clock 
to 8, the hunger strikers are al- 
lowed to visit together in a 
small television room. Four or 
five gather at a time. After 
years alone in a cell, the men 
are fascinated by TV. The sud- 
den appearance of their hated 
enemy, British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, sets them 
off into howls of outrage. 

Prison officers say the hunger strik- 
ers undergo a drastic personality change 
when they leave the discipline of the 
blocks. They become far more civil, even 
amiable, finally speaking directly to the 
staff, asking and answering questions. 
They spend a great deal of time in bed, 
trying to preserve their strength. The staff 
puts sheepskin rugs in their beds to warm 
their bodies, now slowly turning colder. 
Although they refuse medication, the men 
do ask the nurses to give them liniment 
rubdowns to soften their parched skin. A 
barber comes in once a week to trim their 
hair and, if they are feeble, give them a 
shave. The prisoners are weighed daily 
and always anxiously demand to know 
the exact figure, then pass the word im- 
mediately to their waiting I.R.A. com- 
rades, who spread it everywhere. Joe Mc- 
Donnell, 30, dropped from 196 Ibs. to less 
than 100 before he died on July 8. 
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| sound of their own voices 














At 42 days, almost exactly, a night- 
marish experience occurs. They have 
been thoroughly warned, and the prison- 
ers await the moment with great alarm. 
They are struck by something called nys- 
tagmus, a loss of muscular control due to 
severe vitamin deficiency. If they look 
sideways, their eyes begin to gyrate wild- 
ly and uncontrollably, first horizontally 
and then vertically. The prisoners strug- 
gle to stare straight forward, even cup- 
ping their hands against the sides of their 
heads, but they cannot help themselves. 
Francis Hughes, 25, the second striker to 
die, even constructed cotton gauze blind- 
ers around his eyes. 


ystagmus also causes spells of con- 

stant vomiting and dizziness. The 
whole experience is terrifying and no 
amount of advance description can begin 
to prepare the strikers for the ordeal. 
When it ends, usually right on schedule af- 
ter four or five days, they are enormously 
cheered up and for about a week go 
through a physical and psychological 
revival. 

But now the end is not far 
off. Their speech is slurred, and 
they try not to talk because the 


echoes in their heads. Their 
hearing is failing and visitors 
have to shout during normal 
conversations. They are slowly 
going blind. Even their sense of 
smell is fading. 

Their families are with 
them often now and together 
they flash back to early mem- 
ories and images. Francis 
Hughes, a folk hero inside the 
Maze long before his death, re- 
tained his needling, cheery na- 
ture to the end, lying in bed and 
singing rebel songs in a thin 
hoarse voice, his sad relatives 
gathered around him. 

The families usually are 


helpless. They sit beside the Passing items like cigarettes tied in clothing from man to man 


beds, haunted by doubts about 
whether or not to intervene. “A son is a 
son,” said Bridie McTaggert, who had 
come to visit her brother, Kevin Lynch, 
25, a couple of days before he died, “but 
my mother has to accept this.” When fam- 
ilies timidly suggest giving up the strike, 
sons turn their faces away or weakly hold 
up their palms asking them to stop. If 
mothers plead, some angry sons will order 
them out of the room and refuse further 
visits. Bobby Sands, 27, warned his moth- 
er he would never speak to her again if she 
interfered after he lost consciousness. 

But a fortnight ago there finally was 
a break in that reluctant agreement by 
the families to accept the men’s wishes. 
Catherine Quinn decided she could no 
longer obey such orders. When her son 
Patrick, 29, was unable to hold down wa- 
ter and fell unconscious, she defied him 
and had prison authorities take him to a 
nearby hospital and feed him intrave- 
nously, “He can’t make a decision for 
himself any more,” she said, “I want my 
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boy to live.” When Pat Quinn regains his 
wits, the cruel struggle between family 
and cause will continue. 

Catherine Quinn’s desperate boldness 
sent a wave of hope through hundreds 
of families who live in dread of the sud- 
den news that their sons have volun- 
teered to starve. When the name of the 
latest hunger volunteer, Liam McCloskey, 
25, was announced last week, his par- 
ents protested to the L.R.A. that their 
son had a chronic ear infection that could 
cause early death. They dared to ex- 
press their indignation. 

Nonetheless, some families are caught 
up in the cause even more than their sons. 
Hunger Striker Raymond McCreesh, 24, 
went about 50 days without food and one 
day wondered aloud to a member of the 
prison staff if a single glass of milk would 
violate his fast. After all, McCreesh said 
hesitantly, it was only liquid, like the five 
pints of water and salt he took each day. 

The staffer was so unnerved by the 
question that he rushed word to the pris- 
on governor who swiftly summoned mem- 
bers of McCreesh’s immediate family. 





One of them pulled a chair close to the 
bed, for by now Raymond was partly 
deaf, and reminded the prisoner that he 
had made a pledge to his comrades. Then 
the relative alluded to the first hunger 
striker to die this year: “Remember, Bob- 
by Sands is waiting for you in heaven.” 
Raymond gave up asking for milk and 
died a week later. 


he prisoners who support the strikers 

often remind each other bitterly that 
living may be worse than dying. The cause 
they cling to is far more compelling than 
anything in their bleak home neighbor- 
hoods. Instead, the prisoners have created 
their own society inside the Maze that en- 
ables them to continue the struggle. Each 
of the four wings in a block has a com- 
mander and an adjutant, and each block 
has an intelligence officer and an educa- 
tion officer. The inmates speak Gaelic; 
those who do not know the language are 
taught inside the prison. The entire hier- 















archy is run by a shrewd, tough com- 
mander, Brendan McFarlane, 25, who is 
serving 25 years for blowing up a pub and 
killing five civilians. 

McFarlane and his staff keep a close | 
eye on the guards, searching for some who 
have been imported from the south be- 
cause they understand Gaelic. Prisoners 
try to trick guards who are suspect, mak- 
ing a shocking remark to them in Gaelic 
about killing their children. If they see as 
much as a flicker of response, they know. 
Ordinarily, prisoners never speak to the 
guards directly or even look at them. It is 
part of the endless psychological war. 

Prisoners are ingenious about looking 
after themselves, rubbing their toenails 
and fingernails on the concrete to keep 
them short. Long letters printed on toi- 
let paper in miniature handwriting are 
sneaked out by the hundreds. One in- 
mate, John Thomas, swallowed a small 
cigarette lighter, intending to store it in 
his body for a couple of days. A metal 
detector picked it up and it was re- 
moved by a purgative. | 

Isolated in their cells, the men devise | 
ways of passing items across 
corridors by stripping threads 
from cotton towels and attach- 
ing a button. Then they swing 
the button under the door un- 
til it intersects with another 
thread and button from across 
the hall. Once the link-up is 
made, the inmates pass small 
objects to each other. Another 
way of transferring such items 
as cigarettes is to tie them to 
the end of a towel or a trouser 
leg, and then swing them from 
one window to the next. 

The Maze springs alive for 
the prisoners around midnight 
when the guards tend to be less 
alert and less in evidence. The 
perfect evening is when the air 
is still, without a trace of wind 
or rain. Prison leaders shout 
into the quiet darkness and 
their voices carry easily be- 
tween the H-blocks separated by about 
100 ft. The men are called “scorchers,” an 
anglicization of the Gaelic word scairt, for 
shout, and they fill the air with orders and 
questions and plain gossip. Sometimes 
they conduct quiz shows, asking questions 
about entertainment figures, geography, 
history. When someone wins, a cheer ris- 
es in the blackness. 

But always, as life goes on in the Maze, 
the I.R.A. men are inspired and haunted 
by those who are about to die. The fate of 
the hunger strikers dominates the prison. 
Guided by orders from outside the Maze, 
McFarlane and his lieutenants still have a 
great deal of control over the prisoners 
and spend hours picking volunteers to re- 
place the strikers who die. The leaders 
choose grit rather than physical strength, 
often quoting Bobby Sands, a small man, 
who said of his own hunger experience: 
“The body fights back, sure enough, 
but at the end of the day, everything 
returns to the mind. If you don’t have a 
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strong mind to resist, you won't last.” 

The pressure from fellow prisoners is 
heavy. To volunteer to go on strike and 
then quit would be an overwhelming dis- 
grace, roughly akin to the basic Irish hor- 
ror of becoming an informer. One prison- 
er, Sean MacStiofain, at the time the No. 
2 man in the LR.A., started a hunger 
strike in 1972 and quit after 57 days. He 
was relieved of his command. 

The will to endure is strong, almost 
maniacal. Sands, a cold, sullen man, 
turned on his bedside radio and listened 
with a faint smirk to news broadcasts of 
his own final hours. Even when the end 
is not far off, there are some lighter mo- 
ments. Only days before he died, Kevin 
Lynch asked his family to bring him 
some cigars. He lay there, his body ema- 
ciated, his voice a whisper, blowing smoke 
toward the ceiling. The mother and girl- 
friend of Kieran Doherty, 25, were lift- 
ing his shrunken body for a rubdown 
when he almost slid from the bed; the 
prisoner kidded them about taking 24 
hours off his life. 


rom start to finish, it is a mournful 

scene, prisoners in green pajamas and 
blue robes, shuffling around slowly, try- 
ing to stretch their fasts—and lives—as 
long as they are able. The British will 
not force-feed them. They claim that such 
an act amounts to personal assault and, 
besides, they say the doctors will not 
obey such orders. Hospital pathologists 


| report that post-mortems reveal no sin- 





gle cause of death. Rather, the young bod- 
ies simply wither away. It is a terrible 
way to die, bodies slowly wearing out, 
time and faces blurring. The prisoners 
strengthen themselves from time to time 
by recalling the words of a famous I.R.A. 
hunger striker, Terence MacSwiney, who 


| fasted for 74 days in 1920 before dying. 


“It is not those who can inflict the most,” 
said MacSwiney, “but those who can suf- 
fer the most who will conquer.” British 
authorities, for their part, are convinced 
the Irish cannot continue indefinitely to 
sacrifice their young. “They just can’t 
keep it up,” says Humphrey Atkins, 
Secretary of State for Northern Ireland, 
a man who sounds as dogged as the 
H-blockers. 

Rebel leader Gerry Adams, 34, re- 
cently spent an afternoon with the strik- 


| ers in the Maze. They gathered in the 


| TV room and, speaking only in Gaelic, 


Adams told them bluntly there was lit- 
ule chance of anything changing. If the 
strikers wanted to abandon their fast, 
he went on, they would not be scorned. 
They had already done more than could 
be asked 

The prisoners said they wanted to go 
on anyway. Adams then said he believed 











they would all very soon be dead. By his | 


word, he seemed almost to be inviting 
them to break their fast. But they would 
have none of it. For a moment, they stared 
back at him in silence. So be it, the si- 
lence said. — By Robert Ajemian 


| power in the country. A month ago, some | lation. If they allow bureaucratic delays, 





PANAMA ™ 
After Torrijos 
The power struggle begins 


ed by a riderless stallion, the orange 

fire truck rolled slowly toward the 
cemetery in Panama City last week, bear- 
ing a flag-draped coffin that was topped 
by a distinctive canteen, bush hat and gun 
holster. At the grave, a 21-cannon salute 
boomed as the coffin was lowered amid a 
torrent of flowers. Thus did Panama bid 
farewell to its strongman, Omar Torrijos 
Herrera, who was killed when his plane 
crashed four days earlier. 

But for hundreds of thousands of Pan- 
amanians, who poured into the streets to 
mourn their lost leader, the funeral also 


= 





marked the beginning of an ominous pow- 
er vacuum after 13 years of relative sta- 
bility under Torrijos, who ruled the coun- 


try as head of the powerful National | 


Guard. Said Panama’s Archbishop Mar- 
cos McGrath: “It puts us at a suspenseful 
point in the social and political history of 
our fatherland, and in some degree for 
Central America and the Third World.” 

Torrijos left behind one of the most 
Stable countries in troubled Central 
America, The economy was healthy, 
thanks largely to its canal revenues and 


free trade zone. In 1977 Torrijos scored his | 


most notable triumph when he renegotiat- 
ed the Panama Canal treaties with the 
U.S. to give his country full control over 
the 51-mile waterway by the year 2000. 

In 1978, after handpicking Aristides 
Royo, 41, to be a figurehead President, 
Torrijos started planning for national 
elections in 1984. But Royo, a former Ed- 
ucation Minister, is regarded as too left- 
ist by the general staff of the 10,000-mem- 
ber National Guard, which holds real 











Mourners besiege the flag-draped coffin of the strongman during the funeral procession 
Rivalries in the military, worries about the economy, and fears about the canal. 





colonels asked Torrijos to depose Royo, 


| but the strongman stuck by his protégé | watching the canal very carefully.” 
— 


With Torrijos gone, the Guard may turn 


to Royo’s Vice President, Ricardo de la 

Espriella, a prominent banker. 
Ultimately, Panama’s new leader is 

expected to be decided by a power strug- 


gle in the National Guard hierarchy. Gen- | 


eral Florencia Florez, 47, a diligent. soft- | 


spoken career officer who succeeded 
Torrijos as commander, artfully tried to 
bolster his position at the funeral when 
he called for the canteen that was riding 
on Torrijos’ coffin and, his hand shaking 
slightly, drank from it. Said he into the mi- 
crophone: “Let the drink inspire me.” 
Florez faces some strong rivals, in- 
cluding Lieut. Colonel Rubén Dario Pa- 
redes, the deputy chief of staff and a mod- 
erate who once served as Torrijos’ 
Agriculture Minister. Another potential 
rival for Florez: Lieut. Colonel Roberto 


Diaz Herrera, Torrijos’ cousin, who is con- 
sidered to be a liberal. 





The eventual ruler will confront dif- 
ficult problems. Fully one-third of the 
country’s population of 1.9 million is com- 
posed of primary schoolchildren, who 
may face a shrinking job market in the 
years ahead. With farming depressed, 
people are crowding into cities, exacer- 
bating social tensions. 

And always in the background is the 
issue of the Panama Canal treaties with 
the U.S. Right now the sharing of power 
is working well. Says Thomas O. Enders, 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State: “Those 
treaties are settled, We have a good strong 
operating relationship with Panama.” But 
some Panama officials fear that, with Tor- 
rijos gone, radicals will try to reawaken 
strong nationalist feelings about the canal. 
Warns Fernando Manfredo Jr., a Pana- 
manian who is deputy director of the 
Canal Commission: “One thing the US. 
has to do in the future is move fast when 
there is any complaint of an alleged vio- 


we are in for trouble. People here are 
fi 
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ONCE AGAIN CHRYSLER 
RESPONDS TO HIGH INTEREST RATES 


WITH CASH REBATES! 


GET'300T0 
1000 CASH 


on Imperial at selected dealers. 


$ 


on 4x4 domestic Dodge Ram pickup trucks 
and on Dodge Ramcharger and 
Plymouth Trail Duster sport utility trucks. 





on all Dodge Aries K and Plymouth Reliant K models 
and on 0) domestic Dodge Ram pickup trucks. 


on Dodge Omni, Dodge 024, Plymouth Horizon and Plymouth TC3 
(excludes Misers) and on all Mitsubishi imported cars and trucks. 
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TO HELP YOU FIGHT HIGH INTEREST RATES. 

Depending on the new 198] Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth model you buy or lease, you can get 

rom $300 to $1000 cash on top of your best deal. Money that you can keep or even apply 
toyour down-payment. A check direct from Chrysler. You must take delivery by August 3lst. 
See a participating Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth dealer for complete details. 


Dodge ¢ ae 
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The sun's power The problem lies in converting sun- 


shine into usable, affordable energy 


may solve our energy to heat and light our homes and operate 
bi our appliances. 
pro ems. At today’s rates, if we tried to convert 
all our oil, gas and nuclear power sys- 
But Can it happen tems to solar, it would cost hundreds of 
overnight? 


billions of dollars. 
But Atlantic Richfield and thousands 
Some people are convinced 
that solar power is the quick and 


of Americans who have invested with 
us believe that the sun can one day 

easy solution to our country’s 

energy problems. 


replace dwindling oil and gas supplies. 
So ARCO Solar Industries is working 

It’s true that the sunshine 
falling every year on U.S. roads 


on the development of a number of solar 

, technologies. One of the most promising 
alone contains twice the energy sf. ai _-~_ is photovoltaic electric- 
of the fossil fuel used every ; | é ) \ ity, or power from 
year by the whole world. y solar “cells? 


Today electricity 
generated from 
solar cells is power- 
4») ing homes, water 
y pumps and communi- 
4. Cations repeater sites 
in remote areas all over 
the world. 

In the not too dis- 
» tant future electricity 
+ from solar cells will 
B. be available at rates 
wa » competitive with 
It’s also true that the es : E conventional fuel. 
supply is limitless. VSL aimee ss fee = Solar power can't 
Besides, solar power is non- ee solve our problems 
polluting. Renewable. And maybe % overnight. But it can help. A little now. 
most important of all, nobody . And inthe future, quite a lot. At least 
exclusively owns it. f that’s what Atlantic Richfield believes. 
































There are no easy answers. 
ARCO + 
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With Newlyweds Prince Charles and Diana aboard, the royal yacht Britannia heads for the Mediterranean with a flotilla of well-wishers in pursuit 





= People —__ 
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| 
For his role in the film ver- | 


Alone at last? Yes, but only 


sion of tra Levin's Deathtrap, | after the royal yacht Britannia 


Actor Michael Caine is dressed | 


to kill in a $2,500 Sulka robe 
and a pair of $300 silk Gucci 
pajamas. Caine, 47, plays Sid- 
ney Bruhl, a writer of stage 
thrillers who has not had a 
Broadway hit in years. Then a 
former student of his, played 
by Christopher Reeve, 28, turns 
up at his converted windmill 





Cannon and Caine in Deathtrap 


in East Hampton, N.Y., with 
a murderously good play. In a 
plot with more twists than a 
Chubby Checker concert, 
Bruhl conspires with his wife 
(Dyan Cannon) to take over the 
manuscript by doing in its au- 
thor. During the filming of one 
scene, Cannon leaned toward 
Caine and whispered that he 
reminded her of her former 
husband, Cary Grant. Replied 
Caine: “I hate being taken for 
granted, but never mind being 
taken for Grant.” 


AS—TIvM 


managed to shake off its ac- 
companying flotilla of well- 
wishers at Gibraltar and run 
for the open Mediterranean, 
could its two passengers, Prince 
Charles, 32, and his new bride, 
Diana, 20, begin a fortnight 
of solitude and sightseeing. 
Meanwhile, London has been 


distracted by the cache of wed- | 


ding gifts that went on display 
last week in St. James’s Pal- 
ace. On the first day of the two- 
month exhibit, some 4,000 vis- 
itors turned up to see close to 
1,000 presents worth an esti- 
mated $8 million. This is bare- 
ly a quarter of what has been 
received. The royal booty rang- 
es from a slightly withered- 
looking, heart-shaped potato 
given by two little sisters from 


| Cheshire to Saudi Crown Prince 


Fahd’s nuptial offering: dia- 
mond and sapphire jewelry in 
a green malachite case, esti- 
mated to cost at least $1.5 mil- 
lion. Between the lowly spud 
and the regal ice are such new- 
lywed staples as goblets, china, 
tableware, pots and pans, a mi- 
crowave oven, a vacuum clean- 
er—but no toaster. Non-essen- 
tials included a 2-ft.-long solid 
gold dhow from Bahrain and 
a Steuben glass bow] from Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Ronald Reagan. In 
the campy department are 
matching terry bathrobes with 
Charles and Diana stitched on 
their backs prizefighter style, a 
gift from Bridesmaid Clemen- 
tine Hambro, 5. 


For a none-too-musical, 
but wildly successful, heavy- 
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metal group like Van Halen, life 
on the road can be rocky 
When a Colorado promoter 
served band members M & M’s 
but failed to separate 
brown ones they hate, the 
group was left with no alterna- 
tive but to trash a dressing 
room, causing a couple of thou- 


| sand dollars in damages. Vo- | 


calist David Lee Roth, 25, has 
further problems. His sexually 
suggestive antics whip pubes- 
cent fans into a frenzy and 


sometimes put naughty ideas | 


into young girls’ heads. Says 
Roth: “I get letters all the time 
saying, ‘I got a kid and it looks 
like you and it needs a bicycle 
now and some pencils and a 
notebook by next year.’ "’ His 
defense: a unique form of pa- 
ternity insurance with Lloyd's 
of London for a premium of 
more than $10,000 a year. 


“As far as I know, I think 
I am the only Cuban in exile 


Batista posing for a comeback 





the | 





CVWESH INYIW JHL—Ur HONIWHL 


Roth giving his fans the goods 


who proclaims he would like 
to rule his country one day,” 
says Jorge Batista, 38, son of the 
island’s late dictator, Fulgencio 
Batista, who was ousted by 
Castro in 1959. Jorge may be 
excused for being a little out | 
of touch with political realities; | 
he has lived mostly in Europe | 
for the past 20 years. Now, 
from his Fort Lauderdale con- 
do, he believes he ‘can feel the 
political heartbeating of my 
compatriots.” But Jorge's 
counterrevolutionary passions 
are tempered by practicality 
He works as a runway model 
at fashion shows and attends 
modeling school. “It is a fin- 
ishing school for me,”’ he says. 
“Tt will help me lead. And 
one day, if my dreams are 
not reached politically, per- 
haps I can do public relations.” 
He seems to have made a good 
beginning. 

—By E. Graydon Carter 
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Science 





Inventory of Holocaust 





A devastating study of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


he event has become both part of his- 

tory and a haunting vision of what 

the end of the world may be. On the morn- 
ing of Aug. 6, 1945, shortly after 8 o'clock, 

| a US. B-29 flew high over Hiroshima, a 
small industrial city (pop. 350,000) in 
southern Japan. Seconds later the entire 
landscape was lit by a blue white flash 


that quickly turned into a giant fireball ac- | 


companied by powerful shock waves. 
Death and destruction spread for miles 
around. Three days later, there was a sim- 
ilar attack on the Japanese city of Na- 


~ a 7 St - 


gasaki. For the first and only times, atom- 

ic bombs had been unleashed in war. 

| By today’s thermonuclear standards 

| the bombs were puny and primitive, the 
equivalent of only 12,500 and 22,000 tons 
of TNT each. But in Hiroshima 140,000 
people died on the day of the attack and 
in the weeks immediately after it. Na- 
gasaki lost 70,000 people. Tens of thou- 
sands more were severely injured. Even 
today, leukemia and other ailments trace- 
able to the radiation exposure continue 
to take lives. 

Last week, as the world marked the 
36th anniversary of the bombings, there 
were renewed appeals for nuclear disar- 
mament, one of them made by the mayor 
of Hiroshima standing at “ground zero” 
during memorial services in the city’s 
Peace Park. But the most telling antinu- 
clear message was contained in an ex- 
traordinary Japanese scientific study that 

| has just appeared in English. 

Titled simply Hiroshima and Naga- 





saki (Basic Books: $37.50) and prepared 


52 


Gateway to Shinto shrine was all that remained near “ground zero” after Nagasaki raid 
By today’s thermonuclear standards the bombs were puny and primitive. 





under the sponsorship of the two battered 
Cities, it is the work of 34 Japanese doc- 
tors, physicists and social scientists. The 
book uses dry, technical language, with 
page after page of charts and statistics. 
Yet it provides the most complete reck- 
oning to date of the damage—physical, 
medical, social—from atomic attack. 
Such a cumulative inventory is long 
overdue. Though the A-bombings have 
been the theme of books, memoirs and 
films, scientific inquiry has been limited. 
In the immediate postwar years, U.S. oc- 








cupation authorities openly discouraged 
filming the devastation or writing about 
it. When the Japanese regained control, 
they too resisted appeals for scientific 
studies, and even today have never passed 
a basic compensation law for A-bomb vic- 
tims. Yet through a variety of techniques 
—autopsies, statistical studies and radi- 
ation experiments—Japanese as well as 
American and European scientists have 


| pieced together the story of the attacks 


and their grim consequences. 


ome of the details are agonizingly fa- 

miliar: trees and utility poles turned 
into charred matchsticks by the intense 
heat (temperatures reached millions of de- 
grees at the centers of the explosions); 
earthquake-resistant buildings crumpled 
by the shock waves; human flesh burned 
2% miles from the targets. Less well 
known, perhaps: the sticky black rain, 
triggered by hot ash and dust blasted up 
into the cold air, that showered deadly ra- 
dioactive fallout on the cities. 
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There are also reminders of the first 
encounters with that grisly ailment of the 


atomic age, sO puzzling to its initial vic- | 


tims, known as radiation sickness. Among 
the early signs: nausea and vomiting, loss 
of appetite, thirst, fever and diarrhea. By 
the second week, hair began to fall out, 
the gums became painfully swollen, the 
white-blood-cell count fell sharply. Severe 
exposure usually meant death. Lethal rays 
did not always come directly from the 
blasts. The explosions produced some 200 
different isotopes, most of them radioac- 
tive, with varying half-lives. Days after 
the bombs fell, survivors were exposed to 
this “hot” debris as they sifted the rubble 
for missing wives, husbands, children. 

Even those who seemed to have safe- 
ly passed these initial trials soon realized 
that the threat and damage from such at- 
tacks were different from previous bomb- 
ings. Healing of cuts and burns was slow 
because of radiation damage to the body’s 
immune system. Unusually thick scars, 
called keloids, formed over wounds. Sur- 
vivors experienced a high rate of blood 
disorder, leukemia and other cancers. 
There were also signs of premature ag- 
ing, including so-called atomic-bomb cat- 
aracts. Many children born in the days 
and weeks after the blasts were retarded, 
microcephalic (with small heads) and 
stunted in growth. 

The damage was not always purely 
physical. For years after the war, the Jap- 
anese conscience was troubled by “A- 
bomb orphans.” Some languished in fos- 
ter homes. Others drifted aimlessly across 
the countryside and became delinquent. 
Survivors faced not only the fear of sudden 
illness and possible genetic damage, but 
social prejudices as well, limiting their op- 
portunities for jobs, marriage and normal 
lives. Some even refused to apply for gov- 
ernment medical care lest they become 
publicly known as A-bomb victims. 

The study’s authors refuse to accept 
the U.S. explanation that the bombs were 
dropped to hasten the war's end and avoid 
a bloody invasion. Instead, they cling to 
the questionable theory that the attacks 
were mainly intended to awe Joseph Sta- 
lin and the Soviet Union. In other re- 
spects, the study is remarkably free of po- 
lemics, though not of ironies. The writers 
note that many of the victims were Jap- 
anese of American birth who had re- 
turned to Japan for study and were 
trapped there by the war. Those of other 
nationalities who died in the attacks: 
thousands of Koreans brought to Japan 








as forced laborers, hundreds of Chinese, | 


some Russians, Germans and Mongo- 
lians, even a handful of American 
P.O.W.s. Most of these were airmen shot 
down only nine days earlier. When in- 
formed by captors that they would be 
taken to Hiroshima, two are reported 
to have warned that the city would 
soon be destroyed by a devastating 
bomb. —By Frederic Golden 
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impressionistic image ofa swimmer: lightness and freedom, frighteningly submerged 


Behavior 


“See & Tell’: Color Phototherapy 


Images that reveal secrets in the viewer's heart 


| Sete ye swimmer in churning blue 
water, a nearly invisible running 
horse latticed with bands of light, a jag- 
ged greenish swirl, a diver poised before 
takeoff. These photographs, ranging from 
impressionism to clear abstraction, are 
the work of Joel Walker, a gifted ama- 
teur cameraman, who took them for his 
amusement and then was pleased enough 
with the results to hang them on the walls 
of his Toronto office as decoration 


Walker, 39, is a psychiatrist. These 


| Jagged abstraction in shades of green 
Demonic, death reflected in a pool. 





four, and six other images, began to elicit 
comments from his patients, often pro- 
viding him with a catalyst for therapeutic 
talk, an opening to the patient’s preoc- 
cupations. Soon Walker began asking 
whether any of the photographs stirred 
an emotional response. “People expressed 
feelings,” he says, “and at appropriate mo- 
ments I could break through initial re- 
sistance and get to the heart of their prob- 
lem.” One of Walker’s patients, a man in 
his 30s, complained of chest pains and 
feared heart attacks, even though cardi- 
ologists could find nothing wrong with 
him. Walker assumed the problem was 
psychosomatic, but could not get the man 
to talk freely. One day Walker happened 
to ask him how he felt about the running 
horse photograph, and the image pro- 
voked a sudden torrent of rage against 
the man’s neglectful father that he had 
previously been unable to express. “The 
picture clearly triggered this awareness,” 
says Walker. “As he began to deal with | 
his own rage and anger, the pains began 
to subside and eventually left him.” 
Walker does not regard the photo- 
graphs as a diagnostic tool like the Ror- 
schach technique, in which patients de- 


| scribe what they see in inkblots and the 


responses are scored. Nor does he use 
them like the Thematic Apperception 
Test, in which viewers reveal personality 
patterns by constructing stories from a se- 
ries of pictures. Instead he uses the imag- 


es as an emotional icebreaker: “The initial 


response gives me cues about where to go 
from there.” But Canadian Psychologist 
Paul Lerner, an expert on the Rorschach 
method believes Walker's approach may 
very well become a new diagnostic tool for 
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Running horse: aggression, turbulence 


assessing personality. “Like the Ror- 
schach,” Lerner says, “it could be used to 
show what aspect the patient pays atten- 
tion to and what he ignores.” 

Phototherapy, in fact, is not new; an 
English surgeon (and pioneer photogra- 
pher) named Hugh Diamond used pic- 
tures of madwomen in his work with men- 
tal patients in the mid-19th century. But 
photography has only recently come into 
serious psychotherapeutic use, and it still 
tends to involve patients’ responses to im- 
ages of themselves or members of their 
immediate family. No one before Walk- 
er has collected reactions as systemati- 
cally, or from as many people 

The reason is that he also became in- 
terested in learning how the general pub- 


Diver poised before takeoff 





Ona cliff, think ing about life after death. 
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| lic would respond to the images. Would 

| these viewers perceive the images differ- 
ently? Would their reactions be more or 
less intense? Two years ago, Walker or- 
ganized a “participatory exhibit” of his 
prints called “See & Tell,” at Manhattan's 
Nikon House. Under each print were two 
boxes, labeled TAKE IT and LEAVE IT 
Viewers could remove a card from one 
box and record their impressions, then 
drop it in the other box. They could also 
sample other people's opinions. “I had no 
intention of doing therapy on all of New 
York City,” says Walker. 

So far nearly 3 million people have 
seen Walker’s pictures at exhibitions in 
Toronto, Mexico City and New York, and 
in a US. high school student magazine 
He has correlated thousands of comments 
in order to gauge just how evocative each 
picture is and how strong the response to 
it. Of the prints, the blue swimmer stirred 
the most emphatic responses and the 
largest number of positive reactions: 

“lightness and free- 
dom,” ‘a loving, 
warm companion.” 
But one woman felt 
frighteningly ‘‘sub- 
merged.’ Viewers 
found the greenish 
abstraction disturb- 
ing or threatening, 
calling it “demonic” 
or “evil.” One even 
described it as “death 
reflected in a pool.” 
The running horse 
suggested aggression, 
power and turbu- 
lence. The diver, 
perhaps predictably, 
evoked loneliness and 
despair: “readying 
himself for a suicide 





Walker at work 


leap,” “on top of a cliff, thinking about | 


life after death.” Said a husband 
see is a man on a board going to dive.” 
Said his wife: “I was not aware of a diver 
at all. It's so much more. It’s isolation.” 
Walker emphasizes there is no right or 
wrong way to interpret the images. Still, 
he has derived some general themes and 
response patterns: all types of viewers, for 
example, found the same images most and 
least evocative. But there were significant 
cultural differences. Mexicans were more 
explicit in their feelings than New York- 


“ALT | 


ers or Canadians, and showed almost no | 


sexual or erotic suggestions in their re- 
sponses. Expressing negative feelings, 
Mexicans usually spoke of “sadness,” 
while their northern neighbors often 
reached for words like “despair” and 
“suicide.” “The major differences,” 
says Walker, “were in the degrees of 
feelings evoked and the ways they were 
expressed.” To discover whether there 
may be cultural response patterns else- 
where, Walker plans to take “See & Tell” 
to London, Paris and Tokyo. “I hope,” he 
says, “we may be able to either dispel or 
confirm many existing cultural stereo- 
types.” —B6y Sara Medina. Reported by 
Nancy Pierce Williamson/New York 
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unusual things about Lynchburg, drop us a line 


WHEN GOOD FRIENDS GET 
TOGETHER in downtown Lynchburg, 


you'll never see a glass of Jack Daniel's. 


! you'd like to know some other 


The county where we make our whiskey is 
dry. (It voted that way in 1909.) So when 
folks have a friendly char, it’s usually over 
ice cream or soda. Of course, 
we hope the law isn't 

as binding in your home- 
town. And thar, at your 
next friendly get-together, 





CHARCOAI 
MELLOWED 


Q 


a glass of Jack Daniel’s DROP 
will be somewhere in Q 
BY DROP 


the picture. 


Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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Announcing an all-new Western series from TIME-LIFE BOOKS! 





(fassicsi? Quo Vest 


Leather-bound collector editions of rare, 
true-life narratives from the Old West era 










HE WEST WAS WILD. So were the 

F people. And many of the rugged charac- 

iv ters from that wild and woolly era re- 

corded their frontier adventures in books 

: that are among the most exciting, most au- 
~~  thentic true-life narratives ever written. 


These works include the personal accounts 
of cowboys who lived on the dusty trail and 
soldiers who fought in the Indian wars; 
buckskinned mountain men and dauntless 
pioneers who led the way across an 
untamed land. 


Rare, valuable editions 


Many of these historic accounts are rare and difficult to 
find. Some have been out of print for years; and collectors 
of Western Americana pay hundreds, even thousands, of 
dollars for a single original edition. 

Now, for the first time, they will be brought together in 
an exquisite series of matched leather-bound volumes: 
CLASSICS OF THE OLD West. 


Superb beauty and craftsmanship 


In every way, CLASSICS OF THE OLD West is a series of 
books that is faithful to the spirit of the West. Each volume 
is fully bound in high-quality genuine leather, with a hand- 


Last chance to buy at Charter price! 


IME) Time & Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
s 


800K 
YES, | would like to examine A Texas Cowboy. Please send it to 
me for 10 days’ free examination and enter my subscription to 
CLAssics OF THE OLD West. If I decide to keep A Texas Cow- 
boy, | will pay $19.95 plus shipping and handling. I then will 
receive future volumes in the CLASSICS OF THE OLD WEST series 
one at a time approximately every other month. Each leather- 
bound volume is $19.95 plus shipping and handling and comes 
on a 10-day free-examination basis. There is no minimum num- 
ber of books that I must buy and I may cancel my subscription 


at any time simply by notifying you. 
If I do not choose to keep A Texas Cowboy, I will return the 
book within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be 


canceled and | will be under no further obligation. 
Please print 


DAAG69 
Offer valid through November 15, 1981 


(Apt) 
City 


Zip or 
Postal Code 


State or 
Province 


All orders subject to credit acceptance. 


ST 


some hand-tooled design on the cover, highlighted by 
gilt stamping. 

The pages are gilt-edged on all three sides, following the 
tradition of fine collector editions. And each volume has 
luxurious marbleized endpapers, a textured ribbon 
marker, and a Western ex libris bookplate. 

To assure complete authenticity, the volumes in the 
CLASSICS OF THE OLD WEST series retain the same period 
typography and distinctive title pages of the rare and valu- 
able original editions. They also include the illustrations, 
maps and frontispieces that made the originals so colorful. 


Examine your first volume 
FREE for 10 days 


Your adventure begins with Charlie Siringo's gritty 
memoir, A Texas Cowboy. It’s yours to examine free for 10 
days, with no obligation to buy. 

A Texas Cowboy is considered to be one of the best, 
most accurate, most colorful accounts of cowboy life ever 
written. It is also one of the rarest. Collectors eagerly seek 
out original editions from rare-book dealers, and pay up to 
$4000 at auction! = 


Future leather-bound volumes in 
CLASSICS OF THE OLD West will 
include fascinating accounts such , 
as The Authentic Life of Billy the ¢\% 
Kid...Life Among the Apaches... The 
Vigilantes of Montana...and many 
more. Together, these magnificent « 
volumes tell the story of the West © 
as never before—in the original 
words of the men and women who “ 
lived the legend. <4 


Examine your first vol 
A TEXAS COWBOY 
FREE for 10 days 





<< 





Each CLASSICS OF THE OLD WEST volume features: 

© Genuine leather bindings 

® Gilt-edged pages, marbleized endpapers and a textured 
ribbon marker 

© Finely detailed embossing on the cover, highlighted by 

elegant gilt stamping 

Western bookplate with each volume 

Volumes measure 81%” x 534” 


Mail the postage-paid card today! 





© 1980 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. 
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Why 1 American family in 3 
counts on the Sears catalog 


There are lots of good reasons why so many families 
keep a Sears catalog handy. Our picture shows just one of 


them. Here are ten more: 


1. Tremendous assortment. Sears Fall/Winter 
General Catalog lists over 100,000 different prod- 
ucts. If this huge book doesn’t have what you're 
looking for, check one of Sears specialized catalogs, 
such as the Home Health Care Catalog, Men’s Big 
and Tall Apparel Catalog, or any of 15 others. 

2. Phone shopping. You can save time and effort 
by phoning your catalog order. Just look up the 
“Sears, Roebuck and Co.” listing in your local tele- 
phone directory. 

3. 3,400 catalog stores. For your convenience, 
Sears has over 3,400 Sears Catalog Selling Units. If 
you need help placing your order, the Sears catalog 
specialists there can offer plenty of assistance. 

4. Home delivery. Anything you order from a Sears 
catalog can be delivered right to your door for an 
additional charge. 

5. Ship-A-Gift. Ordering a gift from the catalog? Ask 
for “Ship-A-Gift” and Sears will ship it anywhere in 
the U.S.—or to fifty other countries. 


6. Real value. Sears has one of the largest and most 


specialized buying organizations in the world. That 
means Sears can seek out fine products at fair prices 
—and pass the values on to you. 
7. Quality. Sears buying experts often work directly 
with manufacturers to make sure product perform- 
ance measures up to Sears high expectations. And 
Sears own laboratory tests over 10,000 products 
each year. 
8. Sears service. If you buy a Sears appliance 
through the catalog, Sears can arrange for installation 
and will take full responsibility for providing service, 
no matter where you live in the U.S. 
9. Sears credit. You can use your Sears credit card 
to charge your catalog order. 
10. A famous promise. Finally, everything you buy 
from the Sears catalog is backed by the famous pro- 
mise that Sears has lived up to for over fifty years: 

Satisfaction guaranteed 

or your money back 

If you don’t have the new Sears catalog, find out how 
to get one by visiting your nearby Sears store. 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co, 1981 


<S7be Fall/Winter Sears Catalog, just out, bas 1,624 
pages—thick enough to serve almost any purpose. 
It offers over 100,000 products, including everything 
you see in our picture (except dinner). 

















Religion 





Good News for Pope John Paul 





But at the Vatican problems are piling up 


fter weeks of uncertainty and pessi- 

mism, the Agostino Gemelli Poly- 
clinic in Rome had some good news. Its 
famous patient, Pope John Paul II, had 
finally conquered a lingering infection 
and fever and was well enough for a long- 
delayed second operation. In what was 
termed a “perfectly successful” procedure, 
Gemelli doctors reconnected segments of 
the Pontiff's colon, a simple operation that 


formed last May after the attempt on his 
life. With a reticence typical of reports 
on the Pope’s progress, Vatican spokes- 
men waited half an hour to inform the 
public about the operation. By the time 
Gemelli issued the hopeful medical bul- 
letin, John Paul was already conscious 
and smiling as hospital staff members 
wheeled him back to his suite. He will 
still have to spend at least ten days in 
Gemelli and a longer period of convales- 
cence at the papal summer residence in 
Castel Gandolfo before resuming his du- 
ties at the Vatican. 

Early hopes that the Pope would 
make a rapid and complete recovery from 
the assassination attempt had faded when 
he was forced to return to the hospital 
last June. Though Gemelli doctors report- 
ed that John Paul was gaining in his bat- 
tle with cytomegalovirus, an infection 
similar to mononucleosis, rumors persist- 
ed that he was more seriously ill than ei- 
ther hospital or Vatican officials were 
willing to admit. In a prerecorded tele- 
vision address to the International Eucha- 
ristic Conference in Lourdes last month, 
John Paul appeared as a wan reflection 
of his former robust self. Hunched over a 
table, his face pale and his hands trem- 
bling, he explained that “God has per- 
mitted that at present I myself, in my 
own body, experience suffering and 
weakness.” 

For 24 months John Paul has had to 
delegate most of the responsibility for the 
day-to-day operation of the church to 
Agostino Cardinal Casaroli, Vatican Sec- 
retary of State. Casaroli, 66, presides over 
weekly sessions of the Council of the Cu- 
ria, the Vatican’s chief administrative 
body, and keeps a watchful eye over the 
Holy See’s worldwide communication 
network, as well as its complex local gov- 
ernment. For weeks the Italian press has 





Even so, many matters of doctrine and 
morals, which only the Pope can deal 
with, have been piling up. John Paul, for 
example, must rule on all annulment pe- 
titions and requests from clerics who want 
to leave the priesthood. Cardinals need 
to be appointed in a number of large ur- 
ban dioceses, among them Milan, Paris 








reversed the intestinal bypass surgery per- | 








been referring to him as “il Vice Papa.” 


Pope broadcasting from Gemelli hospital 


and Washington. Crucial projects to over- 
haul the Vatican’s financial organization 
and to revise the church’s canon law have 
been delayed, and a shake-up of the cum- 
bersome Curia is long overdue. All await 
papal supervision and approval. 

In the days since his fever subsided, 
the Pope’s condition has noticeably im- 
proved. He gained back seven of the 20 
Ibs. he lost, and has been meeting daily 
with various Cardinals. Despite the good 
prognosis for full recovery that followed 
last week’s operation, nagging doubts re- 
mained about the future of John Paul’s pa- 


Cardinal Casaroli, Vatican Secretary of State 
The papers called him “il Vice Papa.” 
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pacy. He has made no secret of the fact 
that he would rather serve as pastor toa 
far-flung flock than face the daily grind 
of church business. Vatican officials won- 
der what he will do if he is no longer able 
to carry on those winning, globetrotting 
ways that have helped him dramatize to 
the world a conservative and sometimes 
unpopular vision of the church. Because 
of his long convalescence, the Pope has al- 
ready had to cancel scheduled trips to 
Switzerland, France and Spain. 

The fluctuating health bulletins from 
Gemelli, before the operation, prompted 
speculation in the press that John Paul 
might do the unthinkable and abdicate, 
rather than limp along as a semi-invalid 


tiae of the Vatican bureaucracy. There 
had even been talk of a new papal con- 
clave. This time around, the early favored 
papabili were Italians who have repu- 
tations as seasoned administrators. One 
was Casaroli, a moderate who has gained 
exposure as John Paul’s loyal second in 
command. The other: Giovanni Benelli, 
60, the conservative, often abrasive Arch- 
bishop of Florence, who was runner-up 
to John Paul at the 1978 conclave. There 
are some ancient precedents for a papal 
abdication. Benedict IX (1032-45) sold 
his office outright to the reforming Pope 
Gregory VI; Celestine V (Aug. 29-Dec. 
13, 1294) resigned to become a hermit 
after realizing he was not suited for the 
job; Gregory XII (1406-15) abdicated as 
part of a deal to end a schism and re- 
unite the church. But Vatican insiders in- 
sisted that John Paul believes God has 
chosen him for the office, and will not vol- 
untarily give it up. Besides, asked a Vat- 
ican official, “what do you do with an 
ex-Pope, especially if he is as strong a 
man as Wojtyla?” 





ore recent speculation has focused on | 


what new direction a less strong and 
energetic John Paul might give his pon- 
tificate. Would he, like ailing Popes Pius 
IX and Leo XIII, retire to a life of med- 
itation and reflection behind Vatican 
walls, rather than touring the globe? 

Even before the assassination at- 
tempt, many hard-liners in the Curia, who 
are unhappy with the freewheeling style 
of this Pope, hoped he would consider do- 
ing just that. But there are indications that 
John Paul has other things in mind. Af- 
ter lunching with the Pope several days 
before his operation, Poland’s new Pri- 
mate Jozef Glemp declared that John 
Paul will “almost certainly” be traveling 


land will be marking the 600th anniver- 
sary of the arrival of the nation’s most 
venerated religious symbol, the Black 
Madonna of Czestochowa, clearly a cel- 
ebration the former Cardinal from Cra- 
cow would move heaven and earth not 
to miss. —By John Kohan. Reported by 

Barry Kalb and Wilton Wynn/Rome 





next year. As it happens, next year Po- | 











Pope confining his actions to the minu- | 
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—— Medicine 





Those Overworked Miracle Drugs 








n the 1940s, when penicillin came into 
| Mf wide use, it was seen as the miracle drug 
to save the world from pneumococcal 
pneumonia, an infection that then had a 
mortality rate as high as 85%. But as more 
and more antibiotics came into use, na- 
ture fought back, creating more resistant 
bacteria. When first used, penicillin was 
nearly 100% effective against the most 
prevalent Staphylococci aureus that 
spread hospital-related infection among 
patients. Today the drug is far less effec- 
tive. Both tetracycline and penicillin, once 
used to cure gonorrhea, now have a fail- 
ure rate of more than 20% against cer- 
tain strains, For years a growing body of 
evidence has suggested that the overuse 





of antibiotics is helping to make the mir- | 


acle drugs less effective. Last week a group 
of 150 doctors and medical scientists from 
26 nations issued reports calling for more 
control 
“In this country antibiotics are pre- 
scribed for everything, including ailments 
such as the common cold,” says Dr. Stu- 
art Levy, a professor at Tufts University 
Medical School in Boston and one of the 
contributors to the report. Indeed, drug 
companies promote antibiotics heavily, 
patients badger doctors for quick cures, 
and busy physicians sometimes write pre- 
| scriptions without ordering the costly but 
appropriate backup tests. Furthermore, 
some surgeons routinely prescribe antibi- 
otics before operations to prevent the pos- 
| sibility of infection later 
| Miracle drugs are even more over- 
worked in Third World countries, because 


they are often sold over the counter, with- 
Sees 
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More and more antibiotics are less and less successful 


out a prescription, even though antibiotics 
can have toxic side effects. U.S. physi- 
cians, for instance, know that Chloram- 
phenicol should be prescribed only for 
life-threatening infections, since it can 
cause a breakdown in red blood cells. Phy- 
sicians in Latin America, however, have 
been urged by manufacturers to use the 
drug for such minor ailments as tonsil- 
litis and whooping cough. 

In the U.S. the overuse of wonder 
drugs is caused not only by indiscriminate 
prescriptions. An astonishing 40% of all 
the antibiotics used in this country are 
put into livestock feed to make animals 
grow fatter. As a result, bacteria resistant 
to antibiotics are accumulating rapidly in 
the environment. In 1977 the Food and 
Drug Administration tried to limit such 
stock-feed boosters, but under heavy pres- 
sure from drug companies, Congress sim- 
ply ordered more research 

Says Harvard University Professor 
Walter Gilbert, a Nobel prizewinner in 
chemistry: “There may be a time down 
the road when 80% to 90% of infections 
will be resistant to all known antibiotics.” 
Before such a disaster strikes, the med- 
ical group urges setting international stan- 
dards for prescription, distribution and 
advertising. At the third annual National 
Conference on Antibiotic Review being 
held this week in Washington, D.C., 300 
participants, doctors, nurses and pharma- 
cists, are grappling with practical ways 
to correct overuse in hospitals. Two pos- 
sibilities; setting up a review of how an- 
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Grim Bulletin 


A paper struggles to save itself 





he rumors began to circulate at the 

Philadelphia Bulletin last Monday 
morning. At 3 p.m., Publisher N.S. (“Bud- 
dy”) Hayden stepped to a lectern that had 
been hastily propped on a reporter's desk 
Facing the staff members who jammed 
into the fourth-floor newsroom he said. 
“What I have to tell you is not pleasant.” 
The news: the financially ailing 134-year- 
old daily, which has lost $31.2 million 
since 1979—$10.3 million in the first half 
of this year—will publish its last edition 
on Aug. 16 unless the paper’s eight unions 
agree to $5 million a year in cutbacks. The 
announcement brought a hush to the usu- | 
ally bustling newsroom. Said Bu/letin Col- 
umnist Rose DeWolf: “You could hear a 
mosquito buzz.” 

The threat to shut down the Bulletin 
came just two weeks after Time Inc. an- 
nounced it was closing the 128-year-old 
Washington Srar. The reasons have be- 
come all too familiar in the darkening 
afternoon-newspaper market. Once Phil- 
adelphia’s leading daily, the Bulletin suf- 
fered a steep circulation decline (down 
from 634,000 to 412,000 since 1970). The 
paper has held on to only 32% of the area’s | 
advertising linage in the face of stiff com- 
petition from the morning Inquirer (circ 
429,000), two smaller dailies and 24 sub- 





| urban papers. Says one Philadelphia ad 





tibiotics are used and requiring lab tests | 


to justify renewed prescriptions. a 





agency executive: “The Bulletin is thought 
of as being the second paper. If you want 
the middle-class, upper-income reader, 
you go to the Inquirer.” 

Three years ago, trying to halt its de- 
cline, the Bulletin introduced morning 
editions. Then, under the Florida-based 
Charter Co., which bought the Bulletin 
last year for $31 million, the daily was re- 





designed and suburban editions were 

sharpened. The staff of 2,100 was trimmed 

by 125, and a wage freeze was imposed on 

nonunion employees. Advertisers and 

readers continued to , 

defect, and losses grew. | mn 
Charter, which has The Bulletin 

interests in oil, insur- | ; 

ance and_ publishing 

(Ladies’ Home Journal, Redbook), agreed 

to invest up to $30 million in the Bulletin 

in the next four years “if labor will join 

hands and help.” Some think it may be too 

late. “In the long run, it’s not going to 

make any difference,” says John Morton, 

a publishing analyst at John Muir & Co 

“There’s never been a paper that has 

turned around after the ad share has sunk 

as low as the Bulletin’s."’ Perhaps. But the 

Bulletin is going to try. At week’s end the 


| paper’s management and unions were dis- 


cussing ways to cut costs. Says Hayden: “If 
we didn’t think it was a sound plan, we'd 
just close the doors now.” 
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Housing’s Roof Collapses 


Costs of homes are coming down, as those high interest rates kill sales 














the wind like an ill- 
maintained Victorian man- 
sion, did not need the news out 
of Washington last week. The 
Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board reported that the na- 
tionwide mortgage interest 
rate rose to a blistering aver- 
age 16.95% in early July, a rec- 
ord, and nearly double the rate 
of just five years ago. It is ex- 
pected to surpass 17% this 
month. This means that a cou- 
ple buying a $70,000 house, 
who have put down the stan- 
dard 25% and financed the re- 
maining $52,500 mortgage for 
25 years, would have monthly principal 
and interest payments of $755. They 
would wind up putting out $244,000 for 
the dwelling, with $174,000 of that going 
for interest alone. 

Largely because of the high cost of 
mortgage money, sales of new single-fam- 
ily homes dropped 17.2% from May to 
June. That depressed the annual sales rate 
of those homes to 408,000, the slowest 
pace since April 1980 when the economy 
was in a brief but sharp recession. In con- 
trast, the best month ever for new dwell- 
ings was October 1978, when new homes 
were selling twice as fast: at an annual rate 
of 872,000. 

The picture is almost as grim when it 
comes to housing starts, the point where 
men, materials and money combine to 
build a house. In June, starts were run- 
ning at an annual level of 
slightly more than 1 million, 
less than half the record rate 
of 2.5 million set in January 
1972. Further depressing the 
market is the growing inven- 
tory of unsold completed 
homes, enough for 9.3 months 
of sales at the current pace. 
This is second only to the rec- 
ord backlog of 12.4 months in 
April 1980. Sluggish starts 
have idled construction crews, 
slowed demand for everything 
from roofing nails, cement and 
lumber to sashes, sills and 
sand, and generally contribut- 
ed to the slowdown in the US. 
economy. 

The only modestly bright 
spot in the housing industry 
was the sale of existing homes, 
which rose by 6% in June to 
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an annual rate of 2.6 million. The in- 
crease, though, reflected the vagaries of 
home financing rather than any strength 
in housing. With interest rates high and 
banks short of money to lend, the owner 
often has to offer the buyer a mortgage, 
if he hopes to sell. That has helped the 
turnover of older houses. Nonetheless, this 
part of the market is still 35% lower than 
its November 1978 peak of 4 million on 
an annual basis. 

Summer is the traditional high point 
of the real estate year, as thousands of ex- 
ecutives move their families to a new job 
in a new city. The people transferred this 
year are having trouble finding qualified 
buyers for their houses. Says veteran Real 
Estate Appraiser Joseph L. Donnelly in 
Washington, D.C.; “Buyers are few and 
far between. Sales volume is off drasti- 









in Pacific Palisades, where Reagan awaits a buyer 





E cally.” In the Beverly Glen sec- 
étion of Los Angeles, nearly 
zevery third house has a FOR 
SALE sign out in front. 
fd Median-priced homes are 
=the part of the market 
zhit hardest by the slump. 
Says John Pfister, a real es- 
tate analyst at the Chicago 
Title and Trust Co.: “Luxury 
housing moves with the 
Dow Jones averages and has 
held up well. So has the lower 
end of the market. But the mid- 
dle ranges show real weak- 
ness.” Says one Manhattan 
broker: “The higher-priced 
apartments will sell at any 
time. When you're paying 
$500,000, you don’t care about financing.” 
As a result of slow sales, house prices 
are now dipping in many parts of the 
country for the first time in years. Na- 
tionally, the median price for a single- 
family new home inched down $200 from 
May to June, to $71,600. California De- 
veloper Peter Landau has slashed the 
prices on his two-bedroom Countrylane 
Townhouses in the San Fernando Valley 
outside Los Angeles from $108,000 to 
$93,000. 


ew housing experts believe that the 
sluggishness in prices will continue 
long enough to produce a drop in 
housing prices over the course of the en- 
tire year. That has not happened since 
the recession year of 1970, when the 
median price declined to $23,400 from 
$25,600 the previous year. 
The real estate madness 
during the past few years was 
strongest in California. During 
1977, prices of California 
houses jumped 20.1%, and 
then they rose another 19.1% 
in 1978. Like spiraling stock 
prices in the 1920s, few thought 
the rise would end. But now 
it is doing just that, and 
some people are scrambling to 
get out. | 
Los Angeles Publicist Phil- 
ip Paladino, 45, paid $73,000 
eight years ago for a house in 
Bel Air. Last month he told 
his wife: “Let's dump it. I think 
the market is going to crash.” 
Paladino listed the property 
for $595,000 but accepted 
$515,000 in cash, which 
he immediately put into | 
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short-term money-market investments. 

A couple of years ago, new homes for 
sale in California were snatched up al- 
most as soon as they became available. 
In Santa Monica today, the average house 
stands unsold for up to 90 days. Ronald 
Reagan's plush three-bedroom Pacific 
Palisades house went on the market in 
January at $1.9 million. Finally, eight 
months later, an Orange County devel- 
oper is interested in buying at that price, 
but he requests that Reagan provide some 
of the financing through an owner- 
supplied mortgage. No agreement has yet 
been reached. 

Most affected by the high interest and 
slow sales are the California homeowners 
who cashed in on the sharply rising value 
of their property in the 1970s by taking out 
second, third and even fourth mortgages. 
In one fairly typical case in San Jose, a 
$34,000 first mortgage was followed in 
quick succession by two others of $15,000 
and $10,000, the latter a six-month one 
with an annual interest rate of 25%. The 
failure of the last mortgage triggered a 
foreclosure on the house, one of hundreds 
in California in recent months. The rate of 
delinquent home payments has also 
jumped in the past two months in the 
state. In Contra Costa County near San 
Francisco, the number of delinquent pay- 
ment notices was 200 a month last year; 


now it is nearly 400 monthly. 
4a pioneered in California, has 

doubtless led to some of the 
problems. This type of loan legerdemain 
encourages the use of medium-term bor- 
rowing and schemes such as variable rate 
mortgages and shared appreciation be- 
tween the bank and the buyer. But cre- 
ative financing has become necessary for 
many would-be homeowners, contends 
Willard Sprague, an economist at San 
Francisco’s Wells Fargo Bank. Says he: 
“Only about 10% of California households 
can afford to buy the median-priced home 
[$105,800 in California] with convention- 
al financing.” 

Is housing dead? That same question 
was asked 15 years ago during a credit 
crunch when mortgage rates reached a 
then phenomenal 6.5% after hovering 
for years at around 5%. Even in today’s 
market, experts are not about to dismiss 
the U.S. housing industry. High interest 
rates have made the market stagnant, 
but they have also created pent-up de- 
mand among the baby-boom generation, 
who are now in their 30s. New housing 
is currently being built at less than half 
the 2 million-a-year rate needed just to 
keep up with those potential buyers. Rob- 
ert Sheehan, director of economic re- 
search for the National Association of 
Home Builders, believes that the 1980s 
could still be a very strong decade for 
housing. But that will occur only if mort- 
gage rates begin to slip from their cur- 
rent record levels. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Chicago and 
Michael Moritz/San Francisco, with other 


U.S. bureaus 
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And the Winner Is... 


Du Pont acquires Conoco after a historic takeover battle 


hortly after midnight last Wednesday, 

five cases of Dom Perignon 1970 
champagne (price per bottle: $100) were 
uncorked in a banquet room of the Hotel 
Du Pont, located in the same gray gran- 
ite building as Du Pont and Co.’s head- 
quarters in Wilmington, Del. Chairman 
Edward Jefferson had gathered some 
60 top advisers, secretaries, chauffeurs 
and the pilots of the company’s jets 
to celebrate Du Pont’s victory in the 
greatest takeover struggle in American 
corporate history. Only 160 miles to the 
north, in Stamford, Conn., Conoco exec- 
utives met in Chairman Ralph Bailey’s of- 
fice for their own celebration. One vice 
president walked up to the bar and joc- 
ularly ordered, “Seagram’s on the rocks.” 





Thus ended five weeks of financial 
maneuvering, courtroom battles, noisy 
public name-calling and political infight- 
ing, all aimed at acquiring the nation’s 
ninth largest oil company. Du Pont had 
won Conoco by outbidding Seagram, the 
world’s biggest liquor distiller, and Mobil 
Oil, the second largest American petro- 
leum firm. “There's never been a merger 
contest like it,” said Joseph Perella, a 
member of the team of investment bank- 
ers from First Boston that advised Du 
Pont on its winning strategy. 

Du Pont won its hotly contested prize 
through skill and guile. After making the 
initial takeover bid on Conoco, Du Pont 
stood by quietly as Mobil and Seagram ag- 
gressively justified their positions in 
newspaper ads and Conoco filed harass- 
ing lawsuits against both. At the same 
time, Du Pont was executing a clever 
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financial play that enabled it to acquire a 
majority of Conoco shares at a lower price 
than Mobil was offering. 

Du Pont’s secret weapon was a de- 
vice called the “double-barreled two- 
step.” The plan allowed Conoco share- 
holders to choose whether to receive $98 
per share in cash or tax-free units of 1.7 
Du Pont shares worth about $80. The of- 
fer was attractive to many investors be- 
cause it had no strings attached and pro- 
vided them two forms of payment. 

Mobil, on the other hand, set limits 
on its offer. Although it raised its bid from 
$90 to $105, and finally last week to $115 
and $120 per share, Mobil’s proposal was 
conditional on its obtaining 51% of 
Conoco’s shares. Mobil also had a severe 














handicap because it was never able to 
shake the fear that the Justice Depart- 
ment would block the merger of two oil 
companies on antitrust grounds. 

During the last two weeks of bargain- 
ing for Conoco, Seagram was no longer a 
serious contender. In spite of its nearly 
$3 billion bankroll, the Canadian distill- 
er could not stay in the bidding with even 
better-heeled rivals. Seagram’s final pro- 
posal was $92 per share. 

When last week’s deadline for inves- 
tors to sell stock approached, Du Pont had 
received 47.3 million shares, or 55%, of 
Conoco stock. Mobil had managed to ac- 
quire only 736,000 shares, while Seagram 
had almost 27 million shares. After its 
takeover bid had failed, Mobil sold its Co- 
noco stock to Seagram. When Seagram 
finally converts all its Conoco holdings 
into Du Pont shares, it will own about 














20% of the company and be the second 
| largest shareholder next to the Du Pont 
family. The stock purchase took Seagram 
out of bidding for any other oil company 
in the near future. Said Felix Rohatyn, 
the veteran deal maker who advised the 
Canadian company: “Seagram has end- 
ed up with a major investment in 
a tremendous chemical and energy 
company.” 

The end of the battle for Conoco has 
probably not meant the end of the bid- 
ding war for oil companies. Those oil 
firms remain very attractive takeover can- 
didates because of their rich natural- 
resources reserves. Moreover, more than 
half a dozen corporations have some $34 
billion in bank credit lines that can be 
used for a proposed merger. The same day 
last week that Du Pont claimed victory, 
| all ten of the most active stocks on the 
American Stock Exchange were oil and 
gas firms. Some of the possible acquisi- 
tion targets for the major energy compa- 
nies: Pennzoil, Mesa Petroleum, Superior 
Oil, Marathon Oil, Amerada Hess and 
Murphy Oil. Texaco, which was an early 
suitor of Conoco, is reportedly considering 
a bid for Kerr-McGee, an Oklahoma- 
based oil company. 

Those smaller oil firms can be expect- 
ed to fight just as hard as 
Conoco to stay out of the 
hands of the larger ener- 
gy companies. Said Bai- 
ley last week: “Had 
Mobil been permitted to 
acquire Conoco, there 
would have been other 
such mergers initiated 
by the major oil compa- 
nies. A real threat exist- 
ed that a large number of 
oil companies in the 
middle tier, like Conoco, 
would have been elimi- 
nated.” Several of those 
firms, including Cities 
Service and Marathon, 
have already arranged 
their own lines of bank 








credit to fight off 
- unfriendly takeover 
| Jefferson attempts. 


The great unknown 
remaining after the fight for Conoco 
is the Justice Department's attitude 
toward a merger between two oil 
companies. Two weeks ago, Antitrust 
Chief William Baxter gave the green 
light to a Du Pont-Conoco deal. Yet, 
despite heavy pressure from Mobil, he 
did not express an opinion on a Mobil- 
Conoco merger. In fact, he appeared to 
be indicating that he might block it, 
when he said: “If they think we're gen- 
erally soft on mergers, they're going to 
be in for a big surprise.” If Mobil, Tex- 
aco or another member of Big Oil goes 
after one of the smaller energy firms, Bax- 
ter may be forced to produce his big 
surprise. —By Alexander lL, Taylor ill. 








Reported by Frederick Ungehever/New York | and corporate underwriting. Strategic 
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Doing a Deal 


The Salomon-Phibro merger 





ven in the Year of the Merger, last 

week’s announcement shocked the 
close-knit world of Wall Street. Salomon 
Bros., the world’s largest trader in govern- 
ment securities and corporate bonds, was 
combining with Phibro, the world’s larg- 
est commodity trader. The $550 million 
marriage will create a new international 
financial juggernaut. Said George Ball, 
president of E.F. Hutton: “There had been 
inklings of some internal dissatisfaction 
and potential losses for Salomon Bros., but 
nothing that had been a harbinger of a 
move to sell out to another firm.” 

About two months ago, David Tend- 
ler, 43, the chairman of Phibro, first 
began meeting socially in a New York 
suburb with John Gutfreund, 51, the man- 
aging partner of Salomon Bros., and sev- 
eral members of his seven-man executive 
committee. The talks were cloaked in 
the extreme secrecy that has become 
the hallmark of the two companies. 

From each firm’s point of view, a cor- 
porate marriage was attractive. Phibro, 
founded in 1914, had just been spun off 
from its smaller and less profitable par- 
ent, Engelhard Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp. of New York. Though it has been 
making record profits, Salomon had re- 
cently lost about $40 million in the high- 
ly volatile bond market. Several senior 
officials at Salomon, which is one of the 
few remaining partnerships on Wall 
Street, were also anxious to leave the 
firm and cash in their share of the 
operation. 

Moreover, the two companies were 


| very complementary. Phibro reaped prof- 


its of $467 million last year by trading 
in about 150 commodities ranging from 
tobacco and cocoa to zirconium and Pe- 
ruvian bird droppings. It now wanted to 
offer new financial services like raising 
investment capital for its trading clients. 
The 71-year-old Salomon Bros., on the 
other hand, wished to expand its oper- 
ations beyond traditional bond trading 
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metals, grains and other commodities, 
after all, have in recent years been some 
of the best investments around. 

The 62 Salomon Bros. partners, 
though, still had to be convinced. On 
July 31, Gutfreund invited them for a 
long weekend to a conference center in 
Tarrytown, N.Y., 27 miles from Wall 
Street. Between lunches and dinners laced 
with vintage wines and intermittent sets 
of tennis, the partners added up the ben- 
efits and disadvantages of a merger. By 
selling out, most of them, like Henry 
Kaufman, the firm’s well-known chief 
economist, would become millionaires 
several times over. Gutfreund stands to 
reap $25 million to $30 million as the big- 
gest winner of the deal. But the Sal- 
omon partners would be losing the au- 
tonomy and privacy that comes from 
being controlling owners in the fast-mov- 
ing world of bond trading and invest- 
ment banking. “What we were giving 
up was sentimental and wonderful,” said 
Gutfreund. “But looking at the '80s and 
90s, this merger would pitch us way be- 
yond what we could do alone.” 

The Salomon Bros.-Phibro agree- 
ment continues the pattern of recent me- 
gadollar mergers on Wall Street that 
began with Bache’s acquisition by Pru- 
dential Insurance and the American Ex- 
press takeover of Shearson Loeb Rhoades. 
The combined Salomon Bros.—Phibro 
firm, though, will not be going after new 
customers for credit cards or insurance. 
It will be making corporate deals on an 
unprecedented worldwide scale. 





hibro, for example, already sells alu- 

mina, the material used to make alu- 
minum, for Guyana. If that South Amer- 
ican country some day needs a new hydro- 
electric plant to supply power to an alumi- 
num smelter, the Salomon Bros. wing of 
the new company could raise the capital 
for the plant, and the Phibro one would 
then market the final product. Said Hal H. 
Beretz, 45, the president of Phibro: “The 
parts of this merger are unique. There's 
nothing out there that is going to match 
this combination.” That attitude was the 
driving force behind last week’s merger 
announcement. i] 
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| Play it again, Sambo 





hen business gets bad enough, a 


company will try just about any- 
thing. Sambo’s, which has 1,117 restau- 
rants in 47 states, is now even trying out 
a new name (No Place Like Sam’s) at 
more than 100 of its shops in the North- 
| east in an attempt to reverse a four-year 
tailspin. The company, whose restaurants 
serve everything from pancakes to ham- 
burgers 24 hours a day, has also changed 
ad agencies and revamped its menus. 

Things were not always bad at Sam- 
bo’s, which was a darling of Wall Street in- 
vestors in the mid-1970s. Between 1967 
and 1977, the number of restaurants in the 
chain jumped from 67 to 869. Income dur- 
ing that period went from about $1 million 
to $22.8 million. But in the first six 
months of this year, the company lost 
$16.7 million. 

One of the keys to Sambo’s initial suc- 
cess was a potent profit sharing plan 
called Fraction of the Action. This al- 
lowed a restaurant manager to invest 
$20,000 to buy 20% ownership of his op- 
eration. When the plan was started in 
1967, it attracted a small army of business- 
men willing to put in long hours in return 
for the promise of making it big. Recalls 
John Puccinelli, who was a restaurant 


if: “They recruited us by saying that if 
you'll stay with Sambo’s for ten years, 
you'll be set for the rest of your life.” 

In 1977, however, the company decid- 
ed that it could not pay out that much in 
profit sharing and began buying back the 
managers’ interests. Within six months, 
50% of the managers had quit. And then 
the lawsuits began. Former managers 
claimed that the Fraction of the Action 
was actually a pyramid scheme that indi- 
rectly paid off top corporate officials with 
money put in by the restaurant managers. 
Charles P. Cattin, a former manager in 
Portland, Ore., sued Sambo’s, charging 
fraud. Last month an Oregon court 
awarded him $925,000 in damages. The 
company paid settlements to resolve ten 
cases last year, and 15 similar ones are 
pending. Former managers have set up an 
organization called S.A.P.s. (Sambo’s As- 
sociation for Partnership Survival) 

The restaurant chain has also been 
suffering from a major image problem 
Black groups for years were offended by 
the company name, which brings to mind 
the children’s story Little Black Sambo. 
For this reason, the city government in 
Toledo tried unsuccessfully to block the 
opening of a restaurant there in 1978. The 
| company denies the charge, claiming 
“Sambo’s” is a combination of the names 
of its two founders, Sam Battistone Sr. and 
F. Newell Bohnett. The company finally 
decided to switch rather than continue 
fighting. If No Place Like Sam’s leads 





to sales increases in the Northeast, the 


company may adopt it nationally. 


| The new name is part of the rescue op- | 


manager for three years in Concord, Cal- | 








| Former Manager Cattin at his old restaurant 


] 
eration launched after City Investing Co., 
a New York conglomerate experienced in 
resurrecting ailing companies, completed 
| buying 34% of the chain for $29 million in 
1980. Last January the new management 
filed a $100 million lawsuit against 28 for- 
mer company officials, including Batti- 
stone and Bohnett, charging that they had 
inflated profits and expanded the chain 
too rapidly 

Chairman Daniel R. Shaughnessy, 54, 
the former chief financial officer at rival 
Howard Johnson, is director of the oper- 
ation to save Sambo’s. In addition to the 
new name, he has tried to change the 
chain’s reputation as primarily a place for 
| breakfast by offering lunch specials for 
$1.99 and dinners for $2.99. Shaughnessy 
also cut costs by slashing the corporate 
headquarters staff near Santa Barbara, 
Calif., from 641 people to 303. 

Wall Street analysts are skeptical that 
the new name and tight budgets will be 
enough to save Sambo’s. Competition in 
the fast food business is fierce; displeased 
clients are quick to eat some place else and 
slow to return. Says Levern Graves, an 
economic consultant familiar with the 
chain’s problems: “The only thing Sam- 
bo’s has been proficient at producing in 
the past few years is litigation.” 5 
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When in Need, Rent a Preppie 


rr runaway success of The Official Preppy Handbook (more than | million 
copies sold) proved that the American preppie is a marketable 
commodity. Now three young men from the suburbs around Louisville are turn- 
ing the prep school image into a profitable business. 

Michael Raus, Jonathan Osler and Byron Burge, who finished private school 
in the Louisville area in June, faced the prospect of an endless summer without 
a job before they entered college. The trio then decided to exploit their preppie ca- 
chet. They assembled about 25 well-scrubbed young men and women to do odd 
jobs in the well-heeled area and called their new enterprise Preps for Rent. The 
basic company uniform: Lacoste shirts, Top Siders and khaki pants or shorts. 
For $7 an hour, this upper-class job corps mows lawns, serves drinks and paints 
houses. 

At least one client complains that untrained high school graduates are not 
worth $7 an hour, which is more than double the $3.35 minimum hourly 
wage. But other customers are more worried about those uniforms. “The first 
thing I thought was that I hope they don't get paint on the expensive Izod 
shirts,” says Mary Remmers, who hired the prep corps to do some painting. 
—_tarmicxrrister “I'd tell my own children to wear 
something scroungy.” 

The preppie gimmick is work- 
ing. In July the newly incorporated 
outfit did $3,000 worth of business. 
nearly triple the amount in June, 
and August looks even better. Os- 
ler’s older brother, an attorney, is 
conducting a trademark search, 
seeking to protect the name, and 
the trio has hired two more prep- 
pies to run the company while they 
are studying next year. Osler says 
that they may even franchise the 
business. So far, the only setback 
for Preps for Rent was when a 
local bank refused to allow them 
to print an alligator on their 
checks. 
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Vise Squad 
PRINCE OF THE CITY 
Directed by Sidney Lumet 


Screenplay by Jay Presson Allen 
and Sidney Lumet 


# e’s smart, tough, successful and full 
of pride. He is, in his early 30s, a 
member of a New York police elite. The 
Special Investigating Unit has amassed 
an impressive record of convictions in ma- 
jor crimes—drug busts, police and other 
governmental corruption. He is, in the 
words of an admiring judge, one of the 
city’s princes. 

But princes, as everyone long ago 
learned from the fairy tales, can be turned 
into frogs. This relentless and terrifying 
movie is about how the organs of the state 
—acting in the best interests of society 
really—can do that to a man. For Danny 
Ciello (Treat Williams) knows that in en- 
forcing the law, he and his partners have 
also bent the law. They have supplied con- 
fiscated drugs in return for help from 
junkie informers. Some of the money they 
have found on arrested dealers has end- 
ed up in their pockets. Beyond that, Ciello 
—whose story is based on that of New 
| York Detective Robert Leuci a decade 
ago—knows much, much more, mostly 
about who in law enforcement is on the 
take. By his own code, Ciello sees him- 
self as honorable: he has never taken a 
bribe to let a criminal go free or betrayed 
his detective partners. But his sins of com- 
mission and omission nag at him, and 
when an insinuating investigator from 
what eventually becomes a special com- 
mission on police corruption begins work- 
ing on his guilts, he agrees to become an 
undercover operative. His only condition 


is that he not be required to inform on 
a 











Treat Williams pondering the informer’s path in Prince of the City 


Cinema 


a - 


his best friends, the men on his team. 

Ciello-Leuci is a man who feels fully 
alive only when he is at high risk—when, 
say, wired for sound he collects evidence 
from Mafiosi about cops they have su- 
borned. But this movie is a moral, not a 
criminal, investigation. The people he 
works for have cases to break, headlines 
to make, careers at stake. They need to 
squeeze every drop of usefulness out of 
him; he needs to defend his honor by re- 
fusing to rat on his friends. By the end he 
has gently been led to the most terrible be- 
trayals of self, friends and family who 
must now live under guard and threat of 
death. And so slowly, undramatically, 
have the jaws of the vise closed on him it 
is impossible to say when they started to 
draw blood. 

One of this movie's strengths is that 
it passes no judgment on the relative mer- 
its of Leuci’s code and the more im- 
personal workings of the criminal code. 
Nor does it speculate on motives. It mere- 
ly presents the behavior of people under 
pressure and causes the viewer to won- 
der whether anyone would have done 
better in similar circumstances, 

Lumet has often been able to elicit 
electrifying performances from his lead 
actors, and here Treat Williams joins the 
likes of Al Pacino in Serpico and Peter 
Finch in Network. But Lumet is just as 
skilled at finding, among little-known or 
even unprofessional actors, those faces 
that taken together compose a vision 
—grotesque, but never inhuman—of the 
urban landscape. 

Prince of the City is a very long film 
—close to three hours—but not a frame 
of it could be dispensed with. The movie 
torments precisely because it so painfully 
details its protagonist’s slow, unaware de- 
scent into a nightmare of moral ambigu- 
ity that is indistinguishable from madness. 
Or hell. —By Richard Schickel 
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MARRIED. Jaclyn Smith, 35, TV actress 
(Charlie's Angels, The Users); and Tony 
Richmond, 39, British-born cinematogra- 
pher; she for the third time, he for the sec- 
ond; in Los Angeles. The couple met in 
Arizona while both were working on the 
1980 television film Nightkill. 


DIED. John Passmore Widgery, 70, Britain’s 
Lord Chief Justice from 1971 until his re- 
tirement last year; in London. An inci- 
sive debater with a formidable grasp of 
complicated issues, Widgery led a con- 
troversial inquiry that absolved the Brit- 
ish army of gross misconduct in the 1972 
shooting of 13 Roman Catholics during a 
demonstration in Londonderry, Northern 
Ireland. He helped to make a number of 
landmark decisions on freedom of the 
press, including the reversal of obscenity 
convictions against three editors of the sa- 
tirical magazine Oz in 1971. 


DIED. Ray Bliss, 73, veteran strategist of 
the Republican Party who, as its nation- 
al chairman, played a key role in rebuild- 
ing the organization after Barry Goldwa- 
ter’s crushing loss to Lyndon Johnson in 
the 1964 presidential race; in Akron. Af- 
ter working in the 1931 mayoral election 
in his native Akron, Bliss rose through 
the G.O.P. ranks to become state chair- 
man in 1949 and three years later joined 
the Republican National Committee, a 
post he retained until his retirement from 
politics last year. As national chairman 
from 1965 to 1969, he re-established the 
party’s ties to young people, blacks and in- 
tellectuals and provided the base for Rich- 
ard Nixon’s presidential victory in 1968. 
A party loyalist with a preference for 
working behind the scenes, Bliss once 
said: “If I wanted to make policy, I should 
go out and run for office and make speech- 
es. I'd rather build up our candidates, not 
Ray Bliss.” 





DIED. Melvyn Dougias, 80, veteran stage and 
film actor and a two-time Oscar winner 
for his supporting roles in Hud (1963) and 
Being There (1979); of pneumonia; in New 
York City. The son of Russian-born Con- 
cert Pianist Edouard Hesselberg, Douglas 
made his Broadway debut in 1928. In 1931 
he married Actress Helen Gahagan, who 
later became a noted political activist and 
Congresswoman from California. After 
establishing himself as a suave, romantic 
leading man during the 1930s and 1940s 
by playing opposite such stars as Greta 
Garbo (Ninotchka), Gloria Swanson (To- 
night or Never) and Joan Crawford (A 
Woman's Face), Douglas shifted to first- 
rate character portrayals in such films as 
Billy Budd (1962), The Americanization 
of Emily (1964) and I Never Sang for My 
Father (1970). Douglas, who had just com- 
pleted his 77th film, Ghost Story, which 
is scheduled for release in December, re- 
cently declared: “Much of what we did 
in the old days was junk. I don’t share 
the intense nostalgia for those films that 
some people do.” 
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Get a Xerox 
copier for only 








$2,995? 

$2,495? | 

$1,995? 

We don’t know. 

You see, a Xerox 2300 desktop copier 
lists for just $2,995. | 

But witha trade-in, youcouldlower 
that price to $2,495. Or even lower, depend-_! 
ing on the make and model of your copier. 

Best of all, while you're skimping on 
the price, you won't be skimping on the 
copier. 

You'll still get the quality, reliability 
and dependable service you'd expect from 
Xerox. You'll just pay less for it. 

How much less? 

pe Ss 

To fill in the blanks, just fill out the cou- 
pon. Or dial 800-648-5600, operator 640° 





“In Newada, call 1-800-992-5710, operator 640. 


O Id like a sales representative to contact me. 

QO I'd like a demonstration. 

©) Id like more information about Xerox small 
copiers. 

Send to: Xerox Corporation, P.O. Box 24, 

Rochester, N.Y. 14601. 


Name 





Title 








Company 


Add ress 








City State Zip 


Telephone 


640 TS 17-81 


XEROX 





XEROX® and 2300 are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 


1981 U.S. Gov't 
Report: 


CARLTON IS LOWEST. 


Today's Carlton has even less tar than the version 
tested for the Government's 1981 Report. 
Despite new low tar brands introduced since—Carlton still lowest. 


Box-—less than 001 mg; tar, 0,002 mg: nicotine. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Box: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar*, 0.002 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 
Soft Pack: 1 mg. “tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May ‘Bl. 














| he customer in a Chicago shoe bou- 
tique wanted something to set off a 
’ new dress that would also go with the rest 
of her wardrobe. The salesclerk asked 
hopefully: “Have you thought of pewter?” 
The customer looked blank for a moment, 
then replied: “Not since I last bought beer 
mugs.” 

Well, dear lady, think again. The well- 
dressed woman may once have considered 
a metallic accessory to be on the order of 
rings, bracelets, necklaces and earrings 
Beyond that, anything more than a gold- 
accent belt or an evening clutch in gold 
thread was generally regarded as rather 
tacky. Now, however, the fashion indus- 
try has struck a mother lode in a new 
sort of metallics. The season's liveliest ac- 
cessories—belts, buckles, totes, handbags, 
scarves, T shirts, sandals, shoes and hats 

are flashing and gleaming with 
finishes of gold, silver, bronze, 
copper, pewter and even anthra- 
cite. Nor does the style show any 
signs of fading with the summer 
In fashion salons from Paris to 
New York City, designers are 
practicing an alchemy that prom- 
ises a dazzling fall collection not 
only of metallic accessories but of 
metallic tops, jumpsuits, jackets, 
sweaters, skirts and boots. Says 
Vogue Editor Grace Mirabella: 












Bronzed separates by Designer Norma Fink 
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All That Glitters Is Sold 


| From scarves to sandals, the metallic look is hashy—and hot 


| quined evening gowns have been around 





| gold-threaded scarf. The look quickly fol- 



































“The question this fall is not going to be 
whether to wear it, but, rather, how much 
of it should you wear.” 

To be sure, lamé jumpsuits and se- 





since Cher was in knickers. For Dede 
Dolce. 43, a mother of three teen- 
agers from Culver City, Calif.. me- 
tallics recall the days of sequined Capri 
pants and speckled harlequin glasses 
Gazing into the glittering windows of 
Saks in Beverly Hills, Dolce muses: “The 
whole thing reminds me of Palm Springs 
a la 1950.” But the current gilt trip, ac- 
cording to Mirabella, began in the spring 
of 1980 with French Designer Yves Saint 
Laurent’s ready-to-wear collection. His 
show included a gold leather skirt and a 


lowed the path of least resistance to Saint- 





Pewter and suede from Bendel 





Prices for the new accessories 
vary so greatly that almost any- 
one can satisfy that metal urge 
In New York City, street vendors 
hawk bronze leather shoulder 
bags for $23. A similar item at | 
= New York's Henri Bendel runs | 
© $165. Metallic belts can range 
= from $2 for a gold cinch to $200 

for a Judith Leiber number with 

handcrafted metal buckles from | 
Bullock’s Wilshire in Los Angeles. Mi- 
ami’s tony Twenty-Four Collection is de- 
voting its entire holiday catalogue to me- 
tallics, from $124 gold-sprayed straw hats 
to $1,800 gold-striped snakeskin jackets 
A gun-metal sweatshirt from Ultimo in 
Chicago runs $700 to $1,200 


Raingear, bags and belts at Bloomingdale's 


Tropez, where gold-brocaded jogging 
shorts, silver bikinis and gold jackets 
over denim skirts became as common 
last summer, says one Saint-Tropez shop- 
keeper, “as button-down shirts on Wall 
Street.” 

Ever since metallics hit U.S, shores 
last summer, all that glittered has been 
quickly sold. In New York City, sales 
at Bloomingdale's have been multiply- 

ing by the week. Macy’s has moved more 
than 250 bronze leather T shirts at $150 
each and has a lengthy waiting list of cus- 
tomers for the next shipment. At Joseph 
Magnin in Los Angeles, customers 
snapped up 60 pairs of $57 Martini Os- 
valdo metallic sandals in a single day 
Says Magnin Buyer Laura Rosenthal: 
“I've never seen anything come close to | 
that record—not even when go-go boots 
were in.” At Saks in Chicago, the gold 
rush has been similarly frantic. Says 
General Manager Marvin Cooper: “We 
haven't pulled the metallics together in 


Mics can both set off a new ward- 
robe and spruce up an old one. Says 
Bendel President Geraldine Stutz: “It's 
fancy as opposed to plain, and we've 
had a big dose of plain.” Kathy Byrne, 
23, daughter of Chicago Mayor Jane 
Byrne, sports her pink, gold and blue me- 
tallic sandals to official events, including 
a recent reception for President Reagan 
Says she: “I wear them to work and out 
for the evening. I have a metallic purse | 
and earrings, and some gold-and-white 

bloomers that can be casual or dressy. | 

like the look because it’s shiny, kind of 

Hollywoodish. It makes you feel like a 

star.” By £. Graydon Carter. Reported 

one department yet, because we can't | by Georgia Harbison/New York, with other 

keep them in stock long enough.” U.S. bureaus 
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Dying Buffalo Shot with an Arrow, 1832-33: 


: the mythic menace of a Minotaur 


Art 


Chronicler of a Dying Race 


With honest craft, George Catlin painted Indians as they were 


alevolent but pathetic, dying but 

dangerous, the buffalo looms from 
the canvas in all his massive black bulk, 
with the mythic menace of a dying Mi- 
notaur. Two linked tents frame a cere- 
mony in a design as elegant as that on a 
Japanese screen. An Indian family flees 
from an approaching prairie fire whose 
stylized billows Charles Burchfield might 
have envied, across a field of endless prai- 
rie grass that Andrew Wyeth might have 
emulated. A Blackfoot chief stares at the 
viewer with the arrogance of long com- 
mand—and the despair of one who knows 
his nation is doomed 


These and others of the paintings of 


George Catlin (1796-1872) have been spe- 
cially selected and hung in the National 
Museum of American Art in Washington 
this summer by Curator William H 
Truettner, with the intent of demonstrat- 
ing that Catlin was not just a prime chron 
icler and champion of the beleaguered 
American Indian—which he was—but 
also a considerable artist in his own right 

It is a judgment that critics and pub- 
lic alike have withheld ever since Catlin 
exhibited his Indian studies in 1837 in 
New York City, in a hall that he rather 
grandiosely labeled the Indian Gallery. In 
his own day nobody of any consequence 
thought of him as a major painter—least 
of all Catlin himself. Even though he had 
established himself by the 1820s as a 
workaday miniaturist-portraitist in Phil- 


79 


adelphia, he freely conceded that others 
were better at what he called “the lim- 
ited and slavish branch of the arts in 
which I am wasting my life and substance 
for a bare living.” 

The turning point of Catlin’s career 
(as he describes it with a memory noto- 





Where the rivers are yellow 





Buffalo Bull's Back Fat, head chief, Blood Tribe, 1832 


rious for its adjustments of facts to drama) 
came when a delegation of Indian chiefs 
passed through Philadelphia in 1826 on 
the way to Washington. Catlin was fas- 
cinated by their exotic dress, their fierce 
bearing and, above all, their dignity. He 
resolved to become their historian. As he 
wrote: “I have flown to their rescue—not 
of their lives or of their race (for they are 
‘doomed’ and must perish), but to the res- 
cue of their looks and their modes, at 
which the acquisitive world may hur! poi- 
son and every besom of destruction, and 


ibs Oye Wi 


Prairie Meadows Burning, 1832: a clear eye that neither flinched from nor fudged the essential 


the dogs are all wolves, women are slaves, men all lords 
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trample them down and crush them 
to death; yet, phoenix-like, they 
may rise ... and live again upon 
canvas,” 

It was an ambitious resolve, but 
unlike those of many another 33- 
year-old, it was carried out. Leav- 
ing his new, young wife behind, 
Catlin set out for the territory be- 
yond the Mississippi. For six years 
he traveled the farthest reaches of 
| the frontier, where a white man had 
about equal chances of being of- 
fered a peace pipe or getting an 
arrow through his throat. 

His first sponsor was the re- 
doubtable General William Clark 
(of Lewis and Clark fame), who 
took him along on a primitive 
steamship that pushed its way up 
the Missouri for 2,000 miles. Cat- 
lin returned by canoe with only two 
companions, clambering bluffs to 
sketch vistas, parlaying with chiefs 
to paint their portraits, draping wolf 
skins over his shoulders to stalk 
grazing buffalo on his hands and 
knees. 

After six years of wandering, he 
had produced a galaxy of portraits and vi- 
gnettes that dramatically changed the 
image of Indians held by the sophisticates 
of the East Coast. Catlin painted the In- 
dians as they were—not as the noble war- 
riors of James Fenimore Cooper's imagi- 
nation nor as the skulking, treacherous 
killers of the settlers’ fears. But even then, 
he staked his reputation on his faithful- 
ness as a reporter rather than on his skill 
as an artist. As he wrote in a catalogue of 
his paintings, “Since every painting has 
been made from nature by my own hand 
—and that too when I have been paddling 
my canoe or leading my pack horse over 
and through trackless wilds, at the hazard 
of my life—the world will surely be kind 
and indulgent enough to forgive me from 








The Six, 





their present unfinished and unstudied | 


condition as works of art.” 

The public took him at his word and 
flocked to his Indian Gallery. In a time be- 
fore photography, he provided the first 
real glimpse of the Indian in his native 
habitat. The art critics, who tended to take 


condescending—the lowly Indian and his 
customs were not after all fit subjects for 
| the historical-mythological aesthetic of 
| the times, nor did Catlin’s style accord 

with a taste that was bemused by the 
| misty-moist romanticism of the Hudson 
River school. Moreover, Catlin probably 
did his artistic reputation no good by or- 
ganizing his “Indian Exhibition” into a 
| traveling show, featuring himself as chief 
| lecturer and including wigwams, authen- 
tic headdresses, costumes and even a few 
scalps he had brought back as souvenirs of 
his travels. 

The cause of the vanishing Indian be- 
came an obsession that dominated the rest 
of Catlin’s life. He pestered Congress to 
buy his collection, and when it declined, 
took the whole shebang to England. There 
he happily found himself feted as a ce- 


their standards from Europe, were at best | 





We. 


lebrity and a conversationalist (trimly | as now,” he wrote a friend from Brussels. 





chief of the Plains Ojibwa: a new image of dignity 


stocky and handsome, he had great so- | 


cial presence). His Indian dancers per- 


| creasing deafness. At 74, he brought his 


formed for Queen Victoria and later for | 


France’s King Louis Philippe. He lived 
grandly and, despite his success, always 
just beyond his means. He published two 
volumes of his adventures, illustrated with 
his own drawings and displaying an ex- 


| uberant narrative style. He described the 


Blackfoot-Crow country as a land “where 
the buffaloes range with the elk and the 
fleet-bounding antelope; where wolves are 
white and bears grizzly; where the rivers 
are yellow ... the dogs are all wolves, 
women are slaves, men all lords.” All this 
was imbued with a sympathy for the In- 
dians shared by few of his countrymen, 
full as they were of their vision of man- 


“ 
a . 





A self-portrait of Catlin at work 
Equal chances of a peace pipe or an arrow. 





| the Smithsonian invited him to display 





| cause of an absence of “taste” or through 


| knew. 








ifest destiny. As an account of In- 
dian life, his notebooks deserve 
comparison to Francis Parkman's 
more conscientious but less lively 
Oregon Trail. 

Catlin’s last years are a story of 
disappointed hopes, bad invest- 
ments and increasingly pressing 
debts. In 1852 he was briefly jailed 
as a debtor in London. He was res- 
cued by an American named Jo- 
seph Harrison, a manufacturer of 
locomotives, who paid off Catlin’s 
creditors in exchange for his Indian 
paintings and artifacts. Harrison 
shipped the collection back to Phil- 
adelphia, where it was stowed in the 
basement of his boiler factory for 27 
years. Catlin spent ten of those 
years in a small apartment in Brus- 
sels, living as a recluse and trying to 
recoup his fortunes with new trips 
to South America and to the Indian 
country west of the Rockies. 

To reconstitute his collection, 
he did many rough drawings and 
paintings from memory, without 
much success: “In my whole life I 
was never so near starving to death 


His social life was sharply impaired by in- 


renewed collection of some 600 items to 
the US., where it got small attention. But 


them and, as a bonus, allowed him to live 
in a small tower room. Within a year, Cat- 
lin fell seriously ill and, at 76, died. Con- 
gress had still refused to buy his collec- 
tion; not until six years after his death | 
was Harrison's heir persuaded to donate 
it to the Smithsonian. 





Ce was no colorist. His drawing did 
not approach the swirling dynamism 
of a Remington; his technique could not 
compass the majestic grandeur that Bier- 
stadt gave to the Rockies. Many of his 
figures were cursorily laid in, and many 
of his landscapes were studded with styl- 
ized hills that suggest haste rather than 
observation. But his candid style has an 
impact on the modern viewer that Rem- 
ington’s hyped-up romanticism no long- 
er does. His so-called ineptness of draw- 
ing has been re-evaluated in the wake 
of the incisive simplicities of a Douanier 
Rousseau or even a John Kane. He re- 
lied on a plain clarity of eye in an age 
in which this virtue ranked rather low. 
Catlin’s Indians were men of dignity, 
and Catlin met them and painted them 
with honesty. He neither flinched from 
it nor fudged it. And by the mere fact of 
painting only the essential—either be- 


an innate instinct for the essential—he 
achieved a kind of authenticity that in 
retrospect none of his more celebrated 
colleagues could rival 

It may be that Catlin is a painter 
whose past has come. At any rate, as 
the Washington exhibition clearly dem- 
onstrates, he wrought better than he 
—By A.T. Baker 
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Sport 


It’s a Whole New Ball Game 


Trick or treat, the split season may not end until Halloween 


he calendar may read August, but pay 

no attention. It turned out to be April 
in Chicago last week as the owners of the 
26 major league baseball clubs voted to 
split the season in two and hold a second 
set of divisional races, rather than pick up 
play where it broke off June 11 because of 
the players’ strike. The division leaders at 
that time—the New York Yankees, Oak- 
land A’s, Philadelphia Phillies and Los 
Angeles Dodgers—were declared winners 


of the first season, and will meet the win- | 


ners of the second season in three-out-of- 
five game playoffs starting Oct. 6. If the 
same club captures both races, it will play 
the team with the best record for the full 
year, excluding the first-half leader. Play- 
offs for the league pennants will be pushed 
back a week, with the chilly promise that 
the World Series will begin on Oct. 20 and 
wind up by Halloween 

The plan is plainly designed to quick- 
en the interest of fans and make turnstiles 


click faster. Exults Mick McHugh, a rabid | 


Seattle Mariners fan whose team was 14% 
games out of first place: “It’s like a guy on 
death row, and all of a sudden they say, 


‘We're gonna commute your sentence.’ | 


It’s a new lease on life.” Adds Manager 


Bill Virdon, whose Astros were mired in | 


third place after winning their division 
last year: “Every city has a chance to get 
back into baseball fresh. And a fresh start 
is what everybody needs at this point.” 
Yet the formula was fiercely opposed 
by some clubs, especially those who were 
within striking distance of divisional lead- 
ers. One unfortunate possibility: a club 
could amass the best overall record and 
be shut out of the playoffs because it did 
not win either half. Some baseball people 
also fear that teams already guaranteed 





Rose whiffs in exhibition game against Baltimore while Martin, above, 
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eets a young fan 


berths in the playoffs will not play their 
best in the “second” season. As Shortstop 
Larry Bowa of the Phillies put it, “What's 
the incentive?” More disturbing, a first- 
half winning team could try to dictate 
its opponent in the playoffs. If the Yan- 


=| kees, say, preferred to play Milwaukee, 


| they could conceivably ease up on the 


| Brewers in the regular season. Though 


| no American League owners voted 
against the plan, the National League, 
which requires a three-fourths approval 
by its members, barely gave its consent, 


| 9 to 3. Some purists lamented that the ma- 


neuver robbed the lovely game of its sea- 
son-long rhythms, as if a mile-long race 
was stopped at the half-mile mark, then 
resumed a week later. “They made a 
mockery of the game,” said Duane Wolfe, 
a fan from Columbia, Mo 

Most of the groans heard last week, 
however, came from players straining to 
gel into shape for the second opening day 
Most worked out regularly in the early 
days of the strike, but slacked off as hopes 
for a settlement faded. Few were as con- 
scientious as Pete Rose of the Phillies, who 
took as many as 400 swings every day 
against an automatic pitching machine 
Rose, 40, tied Stan Musial’s National 
League record of 3,630 hits two days be- 
fore the strike began, and doubts that lost 
playing time will wreck his chance of top- 
ping Ty Cobb’s record of 4,191 hits. “If 
I get close enough to Cobb’s record,” 
says Rose, “Johnson & Johnson will keep 








Coach Ray Miller watches his Oriole ace 

























If your current household income is $20,000 or more, this is for you... 


FREE IDEAS 


How can you cope with today’s 
inflation and still plan for to- 
morrow’s major expenses—like 
a new home, your children’s 
college tuition, your own retire- 
ment needs? 

It can be done, when you 
take the art of successful money 
management seriously. Now 
IDS offers a free booklet that 
will help you do just that. 

Our Personal Money Manage- 
ment guide helps you identify 
your key money problems. It 
explains IDS’ four cornerstones 
of balanced financial planning. 
And includes a worksheet 
which can serve as the begin- 
ning of a blueprint for your 
financial future. 

If you don’t already have a 
financial plan or need to review 
the one you have, call today or 
send in this coupon for your 
free copy of our invaluable 16- 
page guide. Your future could 
depend on it. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 
1:800-447-0877 


(In Illinois, call 1-800-322-4400) 


I want to start planning immediately for my financial future 
Please rush me a copy of your free Personal Money Manage- 
ment guide. 

NAME___. = = 








ADDRESS_ : F ‘ — 





oS |) = STATE_ 





ZIP. PHONE 
Send to: IDS, IDS Tower, Dept. 3359, Minneapolis, MN 55402 


@9 IDEAS TO HELP YOU MANAGE MONEY 
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me together long enough to make it.” 

Unfortunately, nothing in the club- 
house medicine chest can salve the feel- 
ings of fans deprived of their favorite sport 
for seven long weeks. There were some en- 
couraging signs: the Texas Rangers drew 
more than 35,000 for an exhibition game 
against the Houston Astros, and 7,000 De- 
troiters turned up for a Tigers practice 
game. But ticket sales at most stadium 
windows were sluggish, and club officials 
were busy dreaming up schemes to lure 
customers back into the stands. The Phil- 
lies and San Francisco Giants rescheduled 
their Fourth of July fireworks extravagan- 
zas. The Montreal Expos offered to swap 
two tickets to a future game for every tick- 
et canceled by the strike, and San Diego 
Padres Owner Ray Kroc declared that all 
50,000 seats at Jack Murphy Stadium 
would be free for his team’s second season 


| Opener against the Atlanta Braves, “It’s 





our way of telling the fans we're sorry,” 
said Kroc solemnly 


n the field, the two-month hiatus and 

truncated schedule may play havoc 
with this year’s forecasts. With pitchers 
such as Jim Palmer, Steve Stone and Mike 
Flanagan, the Orioles are a team designed 
to wear out opponents over the long haul, 
which they were in an excellent position 
to do just before the strike began. But the 
schedule gives them a compensating ad- 
vantage: 31 of their final 51 games are at 
home. The schedule has been cruel to the 
Brewers, putting them on the road for 31 
of their 53 remaining contests, and down- 
right perverse with the White Sox, send- 
ing them on a 16-game road trip in the 
middle of the air-controllers’ strike. For 
Manager Billy Martin and his youthful 
A’s the split season was a mixed bless- 
ing: they have a playoff spot in hand but 
now have to contend again with the Kan- 
sas City Royals, last year’s American 
League champions, whose slump left 
them twelve games out and going no- 
where when play was suspended. 

In the National League East, the St. 
Louis Cardinals, who were only 14 games 
behind the Phillies when the strike began, 
will have a tough task from now on, play- 
ing 30 of 52 games away from home. In the 
N.L. West, the Cincinnati Reds, a mere 
half game behind the Dodgers last June, 
should benefit from the possible return of 


Catcher Johnny Bench, who is recovering | 


from a broken ankle. Fans will be inter- 
ested to see if Dodger Pitcher Fernando 
Valenzuela, 20, recaptures the magic he 


| had at the beginning of the season. 


At the outset, play will probably be 
lackluster. Pitchers will have trouble go- 
ing more than five innings, and the timing 
of hitters will be rusty. On the other hand, 
players should not lose their energy and 
enthusiasm, as they sometimes do at the 
end of a long season. Orioles Manager 
Earl Weaver promises: “You'll be seeing 
some great baseball between now and 
October.” For the game’s sake, he better 
be right. —By James Kelly. Reported by 
Dean Brelis/New York and Steven Holmes/ 
Chicago, with other U.S. bureaus 








Theater 














New York on the Sands of Malibu 





THE SUPPORTING CAST by George Furth 


he limelight of fame casts its deepest | Dennis? Sally’s Congressman husband 


shadow on those who stand next 
to it. That is Playwright Furth’s proposi- 
tion in this crackling light comedy. In a 
belated bid for personal visibility, Ellen 
(Hope Lange) has written an intimately 
detailed roman &@ clef profiling her Pulit- 
zer-prizewinning (Presidents and Prece- 
dents) novelist husband and a quartet of 
her best friends. 

Instant backlash strikes Ellen. Her 
unseen husband has barely leafed through 
the last page when he leaves her and the 
children in a foul snit. The play’s focus 
and flavor are pinpointed in the first sen- 








(“presidential material”) has deserted her | 
for another woman, who, according to | 
Sally, “is as neurotic as I used to be.” Com- 
ing from a pill-popping vodka swigger, 
this brings down the house. Dennis’ abil- 
ity to widen her eyes in engrossed shell 
shock, like a child who has dropped an 
ice cream cone, and to filter her voice 
through obdurate adenoids makes her an 
enduringly dotty delight. 

A manicured silver mane crowns Jack 
Gilford’s head, but he tugs an imaginary 
forelock to his hit playwright wife. As for 
Joyce Van Patten, endlessly dutiful home- 





Betty Garrett, Sandy Dennis and Joyce Van Patten in The Supporting Cast 





Cocktail parties, late-night TV talk shows and curbside genuflections from the unwashed. 


tence of Ellen’s book: “My mother always 
told me to stick with winners. But if I had, 
I'd never have met my four friends.” 

Meet them she does, as do we, in Wil- 
liam Ritman’s stunningly designed Mali- 
bu beach house. Ellen has invited her four 
friends to lunch, praying that her book 
will not cause a scene. In common, each is 
a New Yorker and a supporting cast of 


| one to somebody famous. 


The Hatfield and McCoy feud be- 
tween N.Y. and L.A. is fueled at Broad- 
way’s Biltmore Theater by Furth’s comic 
sniper fire. In Director Gene Saks’ nimble 
hands, the characters suffer the gauntlet of 
Pacific perils from mudslides to brushfires 
to shudderingly mirthful earthquakes. 
Furth’s people are antic and simpatico. 
Mae (Betty Garrett) has been an offstage 
mother to her orchestra conductor son 
since he first brandished a baton. That he 
is 40 and a bachelor mortifies her, but not 
as much as having blurted out on a TV in- 
terview that he was not a homosexual. 

The kook is Sally. Who else but Sandy 





maker toa fabulous screen idol, she scoops 
up her lines with the hilariously harried 
rush of a mother on a late laundry run. 
Naturally, the four friends wolf into the 
beastly book before the food, and it gives 
them premature ptomaine. But soon they 
are consoling themselves with the mem- 
ory of an ace dumbo friend named Cleo. 
When Cleo heard that a guest was “bring- 
ing the bagels” to her dinner party, she 
set two extra places. 

To stomach some of the silly shenan- 
igans in this show, the playgoer should 
be prepared to do the same. Though Furth 
licks the platter clean with happy end- 
ings, he somewhat blurs his main point. 
Ellen’s fervent assurance to her four 
friends is that they nobly serve who mere- 
ly stand in waiting. But the friends perk 
up only when they realize that her tat- 
tletale bestseller is going to immerse them 
in autograph-seeking cocktail parties, 
late-night TV talk shows and curbside 
genuflections from the unwashed. At last, 
they too will be glitterati. —8y I.E Kalem 
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800 years of silénce have been broken. 
Now you can hear What its like to be a monk. 





Hops 


In an extraordinarily different ABC News Closeup, you'll go inside “The Monastery” 
where monks are involved in an intense struggle with modern life. 


ABC NEWS CLOSEUP 
“The Monastery” 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 20 
9:30PM/8:30PM 
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South American Gothic 


ON HEROES AND TOMBS by Ernesto Sdébato; Godine; 479 pages; $17.95 


F irst published in Argentina in 1961, 
this long novel had to wait nearly 20 


| years for a suitable English translation (by 





Helen R. Lane) and a willing U.S. pub- 
lisher. In the meantime, Sobre Héroes y 
Tumbas confirmed Ernesto Sdbato’s 
home-grown reputation as one of South 
America’s leading writers and, when 
translations began spreading, brought 
him world-class praise. It is good 
that English-speaking readers can 
finally join this celebration and 
sad that they must come so late. 
Some of the novel’s topicality has 
dimmed over the years; memories 
of Juan Perdén’s early days in pow- 
er were fresher and more highly 
charged when Sabato wrote than 
they can be now. Immersed as it 
is in politics and history, On He- 
roes and Tombs has itself become 
something of a historical artifact. 

Yet Sabato, now 70, used the 
trappings of public life in Buenos 
Aires in the mid-’50s to examine 
the phenomenon of suffering, a 
subject immune to passing time or 
fashions. Argentine life provides 
surface chaos. An attempt to over- 
throw Peron brings bombs raining 
down on a city plaza; Peronists re- 
taliate by sacking and burning 
Roman Catholic churches. Be- 
neath all this noise, the novel cir- 
cles slowly around an internal 
mystery, announced at the outset: 
a woman named Alejandra mur- 
ders a man named Fernando and 
then sets the scene of the crime 
on fire, immolating herself. The 
event draws attention because it involves 
members of a prominent, though sadly 
faded, old family. Particularly horrified 
is a dreamy, morose young man named 
Martin, who has had a tortured affair with 
Alejandra. Roughly the first half of the 
novel tells their story. 

Meeting him in a public park, Ale- 
jandra chooses Martin as a companion 
for reasons that he never quite fathoms. 
She is erratic, tempestuous, given to long, 
unexplained absences and indifferent to 
Martin’s growing passion and love. She 
takes him to the crumbling family home, 
populated now by a few aging relatives 
in varying stages of derangement. She suf- 
fers what appears to be an epileptic fit, re- 
covers and falls asleep. Martin watches 
and realizes that he cannot save her: “It 
was as if the prince ... had at last found 
himself before the cavern where the beau- 
ty is sleeping, guarded by the dragon. And 
as if, moreover, he had become aware that 
the dragon was not a menacing creature 
there at her side watching over her, as 


[" imagine him in the myths of our child- 








hood, but instead, and much more fright- 
eningly, a creature inside of her: as if she 
were a dragon-princess.” 

Alejandra seems fated to go mad and 
to kill Fernando, the father whom she has 
tried to repudiate. With its hints of incest 
and its portrait of a doomed family hag- 
ridden by history, Alejandra’s tale is South 
American gothic at its most feverish. But 
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Ernesto Sabato: circling elowly: an internal mystery 


Sabato interrupts this narrative, just be- 
fore the murder, with a long and astound- 
ing digression, written by Fernando in an- 
ticipation of the death that he knows 
awaits him. 

“Report on the Blind” records Fer- 
nando’s descent into the maelstrom of 
paranoia. He is convinced that blind peo- 





—that last dark day. 





one escape one’s own destiny? 





ple are secretly organized in a vast con- 
spiratorial network and that they “rule 
the world, by way of nightmares and 
fits of delirium, hallucinations, plagues 
and witches, soothsayers and birds, ser- 
pents, and in general, all the monsters 
of darkness and caverns.” By spying on 
an acquaintance who has recently been 
blinded in an accident, Fernando hopes 
to penetrate the mysteries of “the Sect” 
and prove to the world that he is not 
the victim of a persecution mania. His 
report, of course, demonstrates the op- 
posite, but its crazed internal logic is ee- 
rily persuasive, and frequently 
hilarious. Fernando sees things 
in odd ways. He remembers vis- 
iting Switzerland: “The first time 
I passed through that country I 
had the impression that it was 
swept down with a broom from 
one end to the other every morn- 
ing by housewives (who of course 
dumped all the dirt on Italy).” 

After this monologue, a sus- 
tained tour de force, the pace of 
the novel flags. Fernando’s earli- 
er life is filled in; the grieving 
Martin comes to some acceptance 
of Alejandra’s death. He is com- 
forted by Bruno, an older man 
who had loved both Alejandra 
and her mother. Bruno argues that 
writers can assuage the tragedy 
that is life: “And thus, in a sense 
dreaming for everyone, these vul- 
nerable beings contrive to rise 
above their individual unhappi- 
ness and become interpreters and 
even (suffering) redeemers of the 
collective destiny.” 

On Heroes and Tombs is not 
a tidy novel. Trying to embrace 
more than it can contain, it strains 
after the ineffable. Its various 
parts do not seem to belong together. But 
the same thing is true of many mytho- 
logical creatures, odd beasts startled up 
into life by the stirrings of the uncon- 
scious. Sdbato’s ideas are sometimes com- 
monplace, and his daylight scenes blurred 
or unconvincing. But he is a powerful and 
unforgettable dreamer. —By Paul Gray 








Excerpt 


é How did I arrive back home again? How did the blind let me out of that 
room in the center of a labyrinth? I do not know. But I do know that all 
of that happened, exactly as I have recounted it. Including—most importantly 


I also know that my days are numbered and that death awaits me. And one 
thing seems strange and incomprehensible to me: the fact that this death awaits 
me and will come about because in a certain sense I myself have so willed it, for 
no one will come looking for me here and I myself will be the one who goes, 
who must go, to the place where the prophecy will be fulfilled. 

Cunning, the will to live, desperation have caused me to imagine a thou- 
sand ways of fleeing, a thousand ways of escaping my fate. But how can 5% 
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FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE PERFORMANCE 









Maybe the reason you don't get too excited about most sma 
C m. The room you need to be yourself. The room to 
ve more than one kind of life. Enter Citation. With room for five 
that converts to 41 cu. ft. of cargo space. Which means you car 
cart around your golf buddies one day. And go-carts the next. Or 
enter Citation X-11. Sit back and contemplate a list of performance 
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hardware designed to get you where you want to go...on time. 
But all play and no work isn't you either. So take Citation on the job. 


ts proven, gutsy front-wheel-drive performance can help take you to the 
top. With innovations like o hidden storage area that helps protect your 
valuables, Chevy Citation. The front-wheel drive that does it all. Without 


cramping your quarters 
Or your style. 











Pack & Box: 14 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 














“You can feel it when you drive’ 


NEW 
BRIDGESTONE 
SUPERFILLER 
RADIALS. 


The Bridgestone Tire 
Company announces new 
SuperFiller steel-belted 
radial tires. 

Bridgestone’s advance- 
ments in tire technology have 
resulted in a radial tire 
that gives you premium 
performance. 

‘T can feel new Bridge- 
stone SuperFiller radials 
when I stop, start or corner... 
when I drive.” 

The Bridgestone Super- 
Filler radial tire is built with 
two steel belts for strength, 

“am a polyester 

jm | cord body, 
WA) and a special 

*y hard rubber 

Wee) insert in the 
| bead area 
=) near the rim. 
This i is ; SuperFiller, the key 
to our performance. 

Think of the three areas 
of a tire (the bead, the side- 
wall, and the tread) as springs. 












Bridgestone SuperFiller con- 
struction allows these 


areas to have different spring 


rates. There is a very stiff 
SuperFiller bead area, a 
Gentle sidewall for comfort 


.¥ =| mance, 

~} anda hard 
|| tread area 
with an 





aggressive 
tread pattern designed for 
long wear. 

‘Tm certainly not the first 
to tell you that the grip ts 
important when you drive.” 

Freeway or fairway, on the 
roads or in the rough, grip is 


and perfor- 


pn Es 


Bridgestone 
SuperFiller 
radials are 
designed for a 
big footprint 
and an even 
pressured, sure footed grip 
on the road, with a minimum 
of heat generating “squirm” 
that ages tires. 

“Put the advanced tech- 
nology of Bridgestone Super- 
Filler radials between you 
and the road. You can feel it 
when you drive.” 

Check the Yellow Pages 
for the Bridgestone dealer 
near you. 


BRIDGESTONE 


il 1981 DG Tire Company of America, Inc., Torrance, C 














Deafening Roar 


ANGEL OF LIGHT 
by Joyce Carol Oates 
Dutton; 434 pages; $15.50 





here has always been something off- 

putting about the fiction of Joyce 
Carol Oates, even when, as in her short 
stories, it is at its most controlled and least 
melodramatic. What sets the teeth on 
edge is not the appalling prolificacy that 
has driven her to turn out 13 novels, elev- 
en collections of stories, three books of 
criticism and five volumes of poetry in 
less than two decades while maintaining 
a full university schedule. It is not the au- 
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Joyce Carol Oates 





Even bloodier than 20th century life. 


thor’s bloodthirstiness—her plots are 
more sanguinary even than real life in 
the 20th century—or the unvarying over- 
burden of emotions that lies on all of her 
characters and all of her situations 

The sense of monstrousness that aris- 
es from her work seems to have its source 
in an unbridgeable gap between the high- 
ly rational and ordered intelligence of the 
writer, and the chaos and hysteria of near- 
ly everything she writes about. Thus, per- 
haps, her chronic melodrama, her pump- 


| ing of more emotion into situations than 


they have been built to withstand 
The latest model from the Oates fic- 


| tion factory, Angel of Light, is an anthol- 


ogy of the author's excesses. The flaccid, 
irritating soap opera is jerry-built around 
the hatreds of a wealthy family in Wash- 
ington, D.C. A senior bureaucrat, Mau- | 
rice Halleck, head of the “Commission | 
for the Ministry of Justice,” has died, ap- | 
parently by suicide, after seeming to con- 
fess to bribe taking. Halleck’s two nearly 
grown children, drug-frazzled Kirsten 
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_ Books 
and lard-witted Owen, vow to wreak ven- 
geance on their gorgeous mother Isabel, 
and their father’s best friend from boy- 


hood, whom they take to be the killers. 
Here, as elsewhere, the author has far 


| more energy than her characters, who sag 


into torpor when she busies herself with 
other scenes and lurch groggily back into 
motion when she summons them again. 
Terrorists enter the situation, al- 
though not explosively enough or early 
enough to save the book. The reader is 
trapped for lengthy incoherent chapters 
in the minds of Owen and his sister, spec- 
imens who would have a psychiatrist look- 
ing at his watch well before the end of 
each 50-minute hour. The only breaks 
come in equally long and profitless flash- 
backs to the boyhood of Maurice Hal- 
leck. The writing here is of the “It was 
a dark and stormy night” variety that 
Snoopy, the Peanuts dog, concocts when- 
ever he tries to write his own novel. Hal- 
leck and his friend take a canoe trip, 
and he is nearly drowned in “the deaf- 


ening roar” of the wild Loughrea. This | 


is a Celtic place name, used for a Ca- 
nadian river. But it sounds almost ex- 
actly like /ogorrhea, and in this sibylline 
choice, abused readers will take malicious 
pleasure —By John Skow 


Notable 





BOGMAIL 
by Patrick McGinley 
Ticknor & Fields; 259 pages; $9.95 


ub Owner Roarty tries to kill his phi- 

landering barman Eamonn Eales 
with a toadstool omelet. When the poi- 
son fails, the publican does in the cad with 
a volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
So begins this loopy yarn, set in the misty, 
myth-ridden hills and bogs of County 
Donegal, northwest Ireland. Once his vic- 
tim is buried deep in the peat, Roarty be- 
gins to receive demanding notes from 


| “Bogmailer.” The mystery meanders with 


Irish indirection to a surprising last-min- 
ute plot twist, employing a cast of tavern 
regulars that Flann O’Brien or Dylan 
Thomas would have stood to a round. 

Cor Mogaill, Roary Rua, Gimp Gil- 
lespie, Old Crubog and the Englishman 
Potter down their Guinnesses under 
Roarty’s suspicious eye and argue why 





earthworms are scarce and if a doe hare | 


drops her kits all in one den. Roarty’s bi- 
zarre attempts to unveil his blackmailer 
also reveal the tragicomedy of the Other 
Ireland. Locals fight the design of a new 
church—“a cube surmounted by a cone” 
—and investigate a blackguard who steals 
the priest’s maid’s knickers from the wash 
line. Without the precisely plotted mys- 
tery, this might merely be another scenic 
tour of Eire. But Bogmail is something 
more: “A novel with murder.” McGinley 
has concocted a different brew in this fine 
first thriller. Good health to him, and 
many more of the same 


SLADE’S GLACIER 
by Robert F. Jones 
Simon & Schuster; 205 pages; $10.95 


n his third and best novel, Robert F 

Jones tracks the elemental grandeur of 
Alaska from feral Eden to pipeline ru- 
ination. In 1950 Bush-Pilot Buddies Jack 
Slade and Sam Healey are forced to land 
their aging C-47 in the icy outback. Char- 
lie Blue, a Tlingit Indian shaman, appears 
and assists them through a surpassingly 
beautiful valley to rescue. The pilots 
promise to return, but before they can, 
Healey leaves Slade holding a smoking 
pistol and a murder rap in the wake of a 
saloon brawl. End of partnership. Slade 
settles down to homestead the secret val- 
ley. Thirty years later Healey ruthlessly 
claims a lake of high-grade petroleum that 
lies beneath the glacial moraine. 

Jones’ cast are rawboned archetypes. 
Debts to Hemingway and Jack London 
are duly paid. But a peculiar vein of mys- 
ticism transforms the tale. Exerting his 
territorial imperative, for instance, Slade 
is aided by a transubstantial raven, a pla- 
toon of aged Japanese marines (survivors 
of a 1940s infiltration of the Aleutian Is- 
lands), and the icebound corpses of pre- 
historic mammoths. But the grand ges- 
ture proves as impermanent as the ice 
In the end, nothing can withstand the re- 
lentless oil thirst of the “Outside.” Yet 
the Pyrrhic stand has its effect: progress 
is stopped long enough for the reader to 
appreciate the value of natural utopias 
—and a fiction that salutes them. s 
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Business in Chicago? 
Now, you can afford fo 
Sfay downtown at 
a lakefront hotel. 
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For the economical business traveler, The Chicago Lakeshore ~~ ~~ 
Hotel is the ideal choice everytime. x ie 


Located downtown, with convenient on-premise parking, 
The Chicago Lakeshore Hotel provides quick access to 
virtually the entire metropolis, for a tariff that seems virtually 
unbelievable: from $42 per night. It's an affordable rate that leaves 
room in the business budget for the pleasures of Chicago, too. 
S For reservations and more information, see your travel 
agent or consult your Yellow Pages for the listing of the 
Best Western 24-hour toll-free number. Or telephone 
PerRoom The Chicago Lakeshore Hotel. 


™ CHICAGO LAKESHORE HOTEL = 


Downtown Chicago's most affordable hotel on Lake Shore Drive. 
600 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60611 » (312) 787-4700 





Look what you lose 
whenatree burns. 
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ead any good books lately? Now 

the TIME READING PRoGRAM of- 

fers you a wonderful opportunity 
to own a wide-ranging, comprehensive li- 
brary of modern thought and accomplish- 
ment. Fiction and nonfiction, many would 
be out of print if it weren't for the Time 
READING PROGRAM. 


Here's how it works: We'll send you the 
two outstanding books shown here FREE 
for 10 days—plus a bonus tote bag. The Big 
Sky by A. B. Guthrie Jr. is anovel about the 
American West, and King Solomon’s Ring 
by Konrad Z. Lorenz will enlighten you 
about animal behavior. There's no obliga- 
tion to buy. And if you decide to keep 
them, you pay only $7.95 plus shipping and 
handling for this two-volume paperback 
set. For your FREE 10-DAY introduction 
to the TIME READING PROGRAM: 


CALL TOLL-FREE 


800-621-8200 
(In linois only, 800-972-8302) 


Or write to: TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, IL60611 


All orders subject to credit approval. 


TIME READING 
PROGRAM 


© 14) TIME LIFE BOOKS ING, 
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TV jingles tell Americans they're lookin’ good 


ustav Mahler may be as unfamiliar 

to one chunk of the population as Blue 
Oyster Cult is to another, but practically 
everybody knows what beer weekends- 
were-made-for and which hamburger 
hawkers will do-it-all-for-you. In an age 
of increasingly fractionated audiences for 
radio and records, and of a dozen or so 
subdivisions just within rock, jingles sell- 
ing products may be America’s only truly 
popular, all-embracing music. 

They are also a short, sharp insight 
into the temper of the times, a compressed 
cultural iconography. It was plain that the 
sexual revolution had reached the suburbs 
when in 1968 Ford Motor Co. sold autos 
with a song urging: “It’s the way to swing/ 
Go and have your fling.” McDonald’s 
spoke to the "60s-weary Silent Majority 
in 1971 with words that had little to do 
with fast food but that probably summed 
up why people supported the Viet Nam 
War: “Let's start buildin’ our world/ Let’s 
stop puttin’ it down/ Let’s start livin’ our 
dream/ Make the whole world our town.” 
Royal Crown Cola suggested that “me”- 
decade selfishness was really an aristo- 
cratic demand for perfection: “What’s 
good enough for other folks/ Ain't good 
enough for/ Me and my RC.” Datsun 
Started capitalizing in 1977 on the Amer- 
ican obsession with Japan's supposed 
workaholism and business acumen via 
“Datsun, We Are Driven.” Ford appealed 
to the old can-do spirit with “We Make 
the Impossible Possible.” 

Every one of those verbal messages 
was dinned into the consumer’s memory 
with music that, most jingle composers 
agree, should catch the ear the first time 
it is heard, yet sound as if it has been 
around forever. The tunes sometimes be- 
come so popular that they are sold as rec- 
ords. The public bought a million copies 
of I'd Like to Teach the World to Sing in 
1971, while a slightly different version 
—Coca Cola’s Id Like to Buy the World 
a Coke—was saturating the air waves free. 
Some tunes are adapted from classics. 
Some, like Steve Karmen’s J Love New 
York, are endlessly repeatable four-note 
phrases. Last year New York Times Mu- 
sic Writer Edward Rothstein confessed 
that he found it easier to remember mu- 
sical childishness like American Airlines’ 
“ .. doing what we do best” than any 
Brahms piano quartet. 

At least one political consultant cred- 
its a jingle with influencing a presidential 
race, David Sawyer of New York, whose 
clients have included Edward Kennedy 
and Israeli Labor Party Leader Shimon 
Peres, says Gerald Ford surged back al- 
most to victory in 1976 partly because he 
captured the country’s mood with “I’m 
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feelin’ good about America/ I'm feelin’ 
good about me.” 

The Ford song reflected the self- 
absorption of the '70s. Ginny Redington 
wrote the quintessential “me”-decade 
song in 1975 for McDonald’s hamburgers: 
“You, you're the one ...” Today, says 
Redington, “it’s the exact antithesis. Na- 
tionalism is a success formula. Everything 
is America. ‘Clean your face, America.” 
“Brush your teeth, America.’ ” 

David Lucas, who touched personal 
emotions and set long-distance lines hum- 
ming in Reach Out and Touch Someone 
for AT&T, has also turned to boost- 
erism in, of all things, a Pepsi jingle. 
The song speaks of “the light of a brand 
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new day ... a feelin’ deep inside you, a 
spirit you just can’t hide.” Lucas says he 
evoked an America “that was almost 
lost but came back again.” 

John Hill, best known for his “Max- 
well House is ...” coffee song, sees so- 
ciology in tunes as well as lyrics. He links 
a “clear trend toward simpler, more 
spare” arrangements with a new ethic of 
“simplicity” as people cope with “scar- 
city” and declining standards of living. 
He contends that the boom in country- 
music versions of jingles is “tied up with 
conservatism” and with “a desire for re- 
treat from the pace of urban life.” 

Not every jingle has political over- 
tones. Some sustain the running debate 
over health and beauty vs. the joys of self- 





indulgence. Mothers used to be told by 
Pillsbury that “nothin’ says lovin’ like 


somethin’ from the oven.” Now David Lu- 
cas’ Pepsi Light song chirps, “You're look- 
in’ light all over/ You're lookin’ good to 
me.” The message, says he, is that people 
who are in shape, and are sexually at- 
tractive, drink diet soda. By contrast, 
Adman Jerry Della Femina once ob- 
served, the shrewdest of all beer slogans 
was Jim Jordan’s “Shaefer is the one beer 
to have when you're having more than 
one.’ The hard-core beer buyer, said Del- 
la Femina, is definitely having more than 
one and is glad to be told it’s O.K. 

Many jingle writers downplay their 
social influence. Paul David Wilson of 
Chicago says, “To be successful, you have 
to be a chameleon. You're paid to do a 
job, not to be a conscience.” Karmen, 
the jingler most admired among his peers, 
has composed for companies ranging 
from General Tire (“sooner or later you'll 
own ...”) to Beneficial (“you're good for 
more”). But he won't handle politicians, 
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“And didn't you love ‘Rinso White, Rinso Bright, Happy Little 
Washday Song’? They don't write them like that anymore.” 


and has turned down Richard Nixon, 
Gerald Ford and George Bush. “That's 
irresponsible. You wind up with Pres- 
ident Toothpaste and Senator Cola.” 
Whatever self-imposed rules they fol- 
low, however, jingle writers not only re- 
cord their era but explain it, especially to 
children. Toddlers barely able to walk can 
recite commercial songs word-perfect—as 
Garry Trudeau's Doonesbury cartoon 
strip ruefully recorded in the story of a 
Vietnamese refugee child whose first 
words were a tongue-twisting burger jin- 
gle (“Two all-beef patties .. .”). The jingle 
has been crowding out the sentimental 
poem and the popular song. Next may be 
the nursery rhyme. “Twinkle, twinkle, 
buy acar””? — By William A. Henry Ill. 
Reported by Demetria Martinez/New York, 
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Ss ummertime is the season for sanctioned cultural slumming, 


or so holds a seldom examined article of American folk- 
lore. The basic notion is hinted at by language that appears all 
the time in cultural journalism—‘summer entertainment,” 
“summer movies,” “summer reading.” Such phrases suggest that 
it is all right for respectable Americans to indulge their ap- 
petites for cultural cotton candies when it is too hot to digest qual- 
ity stuff. Anybody caught at the beach reading something other 
than Proust or Nabokov is thus assured of amnesty. 

The folklore is sound as far as it goes, but it does not go near- 
ly far enough. Cultural slumming is certainly big in the sum- 
mer, but nowadays it hardly lets up in the fall, winter and spring 
either. The American craving for cultural junk has become a 
yen for all seasons. Book buyers did not wait until summer to 
turn Miss Piggy’s Guide to Life and 10] Uses for a Dead Cat 
(ugh!) into bestsellers, and disc jockeys will not stop broad- 
casting “easy listening” schmaltz when autumn arrives. The 
rush for fatuous books on diets and moneymaking never lets 
up, and of the endless boom in frothy tales like Harlequin Books 
and Silhouette Romances, Book Marketing Executive Kay Sex- 
ton of Chicago says: “People are absolutely addicted.” 

In fact, pop (for popular) culture has become—to borrow 
the word that means childish, meatless mush—mostly pap cul- 
ture, a.k.a. trash, kitsch and schlock. In the ten alltime top mon- 
eymaking movies, most of fairly recent vintage, the pap quo- 
tient is stunning; the list includes: Star Wars, Jaws, The Empire 
Strikes Back, Grease, The Exorcist, The Godfather, Superman 
and The Sting. The same is true of the very hottest novels (among 
them: The Godfather, The Exorcist, Jaws, Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull and Love Story) and of the top nonfiction books of the 
past ten years (The Late Great Planet Earth, Chariots of the 
Gods, Your Erroneous Zones, The Joy of Sex). And almost ev- 
erybody knows the pap quotient of television: Hee Haw is still 
going strong. 

Though the prevalence of lightweight cultural matter may 
not be surprising, its universal acceptance is nonetheless strik- 
ing. Two decades ago, the priests of high culture railed at the pos- 
sible harm to mind, spirit and aesthetics that might result from 
the proliferation of junky cultural works—*“Masscult,” to use 
the sinister word that Critic Dwight Macdonald put on the lot 
of it. Said Macdonald: “It is not just unsuccessful art. It is non- 
art. It is even anti-art.”” Now cultural pap is bigger than ever, 
but the champions of high culture seldom bother to protest any 
more. Pap has triumphed as an American staple, and now so 
abounds that it tends to be noticed, like the air, only when it con- 
tains some particularly noxious pollutants. 

Pop pap, to be sure, draws occasional fire. A new film 
version of Tarzan, the Ape Man opened last week to great vol- 
leys of critical derision and scorn. And rightly so, since this ver- 
sion of Tarzan—directed by John Derek and starring his wife 
Bo Derek as Jane—spoils a perfectly good pap yarn by trying 
to transform it from a juvenile adventure story into a piece of 
erotica. In contrast, the hottest new “summer” movie, Raiders 
of the Lost Ark, has won loud applause from most critics and 
all audiences because it does precisely what pap is supposed to 
do. Raiders, a compilation of cliff-hanging adventures of the 
sort formerly featured in weekly movie serials, is designed to 
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appeal to the child—even the child in the adult spectator. 

By definition, cultural pap plays to the child in everybody. It 
can offer only entertainment, diversion, maybe distraction, with- 
out any promise of redeeming cultural value. When a work offers 
more—exaltation or the possibility of elaborate aesthetic re- 
sponses—it has ceased to be pap; it verges on becoming art. Un- 
like art, pap is easy to absorb, which is precisely why it is peren- 
nially popular—and not only in low places. Dwight Eisenhower 
relished his Zane Grey westerns just as Ronald Reagan relishes 
such epics by Poet Robert Service as The Shooting of Dan Mc- 
Grew and The Cremation of Sam McGee. John Kennedy enjoyed 
Ian Fleming’s James Bond yarns, and Lyndon Johnson found it 
nice to have Muzak piped into the White House. And why not? 
Pap, though bipartisan, is inherently democratic. 

Yet pap has its standards, and they are often as elusive and 
controversial as those of high culture. “Someone’s kitsch is some- 
body else’s masterpiece,” says Film Critic Vincent Canby. Au- 
thor Judith Krantz alluded to the book Alien, when it had the 
nerve to knock her own kitschy Scruples out of top spot on the 
bestseller list, as “a 270-page piece of schlock.” Every piece of 
pap has its own critics and partisans, as every consumer of the 
product realizes sooner or later. Humorist Russell Baker is not 
being merely funny when he writes: “I am a glutton for trash. L 
love it in almost all forms except television. I can race through 
two or three smutty novels and a half-dozen gossip magazines 
and hear the Top 40 playing on the stereo in the background 
while the television viewer is wasting three hours and getting 
nothing but the tepid, watered-down stuff afforded by three or 
four sitcoms and an evening soap opera.” 
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learly, the U.S. has evolved a special pap-culture aesthetic. 
Sometimes it is as intricate as the aesthetic theory 
that Litterateur D.B. Wyndham Lewis applied to poetry. “There 
is bad Bad Verse and good Bad Verse,” said Lewis, and a great 
many Americans now say pretty much the same thing about 
pap. In fact, the devotees of good bad pap, particularly in the 
film form, add up to a subculture within the pop-pap culture. 
This fact has even given rise recently to commercial festivals of 
bad movies featuring films like The Terror of Tiny Town, a 1938 
western with a cast of midgets. Books like The Golden Turkey 
Awards (1980) and The Fifty Worst Films of All Time sell tens 
of thousands of copies. The Dia/ magazine earlier this year of- 
fered an article titled “Five Great Bad Movies.” Author John 
Malone discussed Duel in the Sun, Elephant Walk, The Naked 
Jungle, The Rains of Ranchipur and Legend of the Lost, and ven- 
tured guidance on how to tell a good bad movie from a bad bad 
movie. Says Malone: “A great bad movie must be in color.” 
Actually, despite all the intricate aesthetic distinction, good 
bad pap appeals to some whimsical people for the same reason 
that simple good pap appeals to others: entirely as a source of 
fun. Many observers fear that the explosion of pap in the media- 
ridden 20th century might harm society’s more serious culture. 
So far, as Sociologist Herbert Gans points out in Popular Cul- 
ture and High Culture, there has been no evidence to support 
such worries. Ultimately, pap is an annoyance and a hazard 
only to those who take it seriously—which, perhaps significant- 
ly, seldom includes those who enjoy it. —By Frank Trippett 
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That’s , Arabia. are things that might surprise you lenges that are hard to find elsewhere. 
Your tal picture of Saudi Ara- about our lives there. 4. Aramco is growing. We need more 
bia pro y doesn’t include a scene 1. We’re doing something important. good people, and few companies can 
like tl e above. Nevertheless, Aramco produces more oil than any match the hundreds of interesting, re- 
Saudi Arabia is where young Stacey _ other company. Badly needed oil. In- _ warding jobs we can offer. 
Callom riding lessons and goes cluding about 15 percent of the oil the 5. The horse is a blue-ribbon winner 
to schoo! and lives her typical- U.S. imports. called ‘‘Roc’’ after the legendary 
American-girl life. Her father works 2. Aramco is working on some in- _ bird in Sinbad the Sailor. 
for us t credibly large energy projects. And 
We’re Aramco, the Arabian Ameri- on huge communications networks, 
can Oil Company. There are 13,000 electric utilities, and more. ARAMCO 
North Americans in Saudi Arabia 3. Our people are glad to be in Saudi SERVICES COMPANY 
with us. And even though youheara Arabia with Aramco. They came for 1100 Milam Building, BT 
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Celica GTA 
Celica GT Liftback 


Toyota's 4-speed automatic over- 


drive transmission—it saves you 
money automatically because it 
reduces engine RPM's up to 31 per- 
cent at highway speeds. That pays 
off in quieter cruising, less engine 
wear, and best of all, increased gas 
mileage! (Toyota was first with this 
innovation, back in 1979.) 

Now add Celica’s new, efficient, 
standard 24 liter engine, and you're 
cruising for dollars! For 1981 Celicais 
rated at 35 EPA Estimated Highway 


THE 1981 CELICAS. 
AUTOMATIC 
SAVINGS. 





MPG, @5)EPA Estimated MPG. Re- 
member: Compare this estimate to 
the EPA “Estimated MPG" of other 
cars with automatic transmission 
Your mileage may vary depending 
on speed, weather conditions and 
trip length. Actual highway mileage 
will probably be less than the EPA 
“Highway 


Estimate 
35 You can or- 

der “aut tomatic 
i savings’ in 
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any 1981 Celica: the GT Liftback, GT 
Sport Coupe, or our lowest-priced 
Celica—the ST Sport Coupe. And 
this remarkable transmission is stan- 
dard equipment in the Celica GTA! 
Celica GTA—the tenth anniversary 
Celica—also includes exclusives like 
a custom interior, alloy wheels, and 
a high power component sound 
system 
Celica GTA 





or any 1981 Celica 


the latest way to get automatic sav- 
ings, from Toyota! 






